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In Harmony with 
Taste, Custom and Law 


There are many fine churches in the country 
where you will notice how appropriately the 
Dome Shaped Sanctuary Globe matches the 
beauty and dignity of its surroundings. 


This particular lamp is an original Will & 
Baumer creation. It was designed to conform 
to the current trend in Tabernacle construc- 
tion and to serve as an efficient fixture for 
another Will & Baumer development — the 
Lux Domini Sanctolite in the bottle style con- 
tainer —the first commercially offered blend 
of pure olive oil and pure beeswax to comply 
with Canon 1271. 


Together, lamp and light form a liturgical 
combination that speaks good taste, abides by 
ecclesiastical custom and conforms strictly to 
canonical requirements. 
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Purpose of Our Schools 


Eprror: The two principal conclusions of 
your editorial (Am. 2/7, pp. 540-1) on my 
annual report as president of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, are quite clear: 
1) In the past I have been unconcerned 
about the intellectual development of 
pupils as a function of the school, and 
2) Teachers College as an institution has 
also lacked such concern. 

With regard to the first point I should 
like to suggest that if you had surveyed 
my writing more carefully and given 
greater attention to context you would 
have been forced to a different conclu- 
sion. My concern has consistently been 
for a balance of educational values, but 
I have never, as you imply, suggested that 
intellectual development is not a major and 
central responsibility of the educational 
program. In fact, long before the present 
cortroversy I called attention to the danger 
of an anti-intellectual attitude’s developing 
in some schools. In 1942 I wrote a book on 
education in the elementary school which 
was widely circulated; in it I stated: “One 
of the most disturbing . . . problems is the 
development in some schools and on the 
part of some workers in elementary educa- 
tion of an anti-intellectual attitude. Doing 
of an overt sort has been so emphasized 
that the activities of studying about and 
reflecting on matters are frequently dis- 
counted” (Education in the Elementary 
School, American Book Co., 1942, p. 5). 
Again I stated: “In a world that depends 
so largely on intellectual processes as does 
the present one, it is unfortunate if at any 
point in the educational program full op- 
portunity is not taken to cultivate these 
processes” (op. cit., p. 6). During the late 
thirties and “forties I frequently lectured 
on this theme, even though it was by no 
means a popular point of view at that time. 

As for your second conclusion, anyone 
who has any breadth of acquaintance what- 
ever with the Teachers College faculty will 
know that it has included a large body of 
highly competent scholars in many fields. 
The literature of educational research and 
study bears ample testimony to this fact. I 
must say in all kindness that your editorial 
simply reflects your failure to inform your- 
self adequately on this matter. 

By way of illustration, members of our 
faculty have been studying the problems of 
gifted children for the past forty years. A 
substantial part of the progress that has 
been made thus far in developing means of 
identifying them and guiding them into 
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suitable programs has come out of their 
work. Six years ago—well before the cur- 
rent wave of concern—we recognized the 
growing importance of this problem and 
developed a special research project with 
associated schools for experimentation. 
Substantial funds have gone into this work. 
Possibly some of your readers might like 
to judge my annual report for themselves. 
Single copies may be secured without 
charge from my office as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. 
Ho.uts L. CASwELL 
President 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 
Despite the isolated quotations in the above 
letter, a reader who carefully examines the 
many books on curriculum by Hollis L. 
Caswell is forced to conclude that their 
author is concerned with every educational 
goal except intellectual excellence and aca- 
demic achievement. Or else that “intellect- 
ual development” means something dif- 
ferent to Dr. Caswell than it does to us. 


The meaning o{ what he here calls “a 
balance of educational values” must be 
judged alongside his statement (quoted in 
our editorial) that “how to make education 
for family life a part of general education 
for all students” is “the principal problem” 
connected with the currictlum. This kind 
of “balance” has turned out in practice to . 
mean that courses in Supermarket Shop- 
ping and Beauty Parlor Methods become 
as important in the curriculum as courses 
in English Composition and Mathematics. 

We are well aware that the faculty of 
Columbia University’s Teachers College 
has always included eminent scholars. 
Some of these, in fact, are among the 
most outspoken critics of the anti-intellect- 
ualist philosophy of education spread from 
there through the “life-adjustment” cur- 
riculum. Prof. Arthur E. Bestor, of the 
University of Illinois, who taught history 
at Teachers College, 1936-42, has com- 
plained of the particular failure of the 
teacher-training institutions to support rig- 
orous intellectual discipline. There are solid 
grounds for this complaint with reference 
to Teachers College. One need but consult 
the enormously influential writings of Dr. 
Caswell and many of his associates—which 
was the point of our editorial. Ep. 


from the ACIES ORDINATA (Rome), November-December 1958 


CHALLENGE, A Prayer Book (liber collaboratione plurium iesuitarum composi- 
tus) — (18 X 11; pag. XII, 244) — Loyola University Press, Chicago, II. 


(U.S.A.) [$2.50]. 


Finis huius meritissimi libri est eminenter practicus, promovere apostolatum 


oratione imbutum (a prayerful apostolate): itaque, liber, etsi pluribus selectis 
orationibus abundet, praecipue intendit, ut per earum considerationem et recita- 
tionem lector orare discat. et consequenter totam vitam spiritu orationis animare 
cupiat. A printed prayer is only a half prayer: to be a whole prayer it must be 
felt and lived. Sic lectores rite disponentur ad respondendum invitationi (chal- 
lenge) Iesu, a Pio XII repetitae (« the present time demands Catholics with- 
out fear... »). 

Medium autem ad hunc finem obtinendum videtur valde simplex: plerumque 
inducitur Deus loquens ad animam, interdum auctor exponit exercitium vel 
praxim, saepe formula precandi offertur. Ita accidit ut, qui hoc libro utitur, se 
coram Deo esse sentiat et non solum Eum secum loquentem sed etiam se audi- 
entem contempletur: nam auctor raro et quodam modo submissa tantum voce 
rem declarat. Huic autem methodi simplicitati accedit unctio, quae praesertim 
oritur ex eo quod verba Deo attributa generatim sunt verba ex S. Scriptura, 
ex communi theologorum doctrina deprompta, etsi origo tacetur. Habet praeterea 
liber aliam excellentiam: nam res ita harmonice et logice dispositae sunt, ut 
anima synthesim praecipuarum rerum nullo negotio capiat, quam profecto etiam 
initio enuntiatam (the plan of the book) invenit. 


BRIEFLY: a good book. 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois 
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Current Comment 





AFL-CIO in Puerto Rico 


The big story from the San Juan 
meeting of the AFL-CIO executive 
council was not the resolution calling 
for a shorter work-week. It wasn’t the 
resolution spurning any intercourse with 
the captive unions of Soviet Russia, or 
the companion resolution bidding the 
United States stand firmly at Berlin. 
Neither was it the resolution deferring 
action on Carpenter President Maurice 
Hutcheson, nor the one supporting the 
Kennedy-Irwin labor reform bill. All 
these actions were more or less routine. 

The big story out of San Juan was the 
passage-at-arms between AFL-CIO 
President George Meany and UAW 
President Walter Reuther. This conflict, 
in which most of the old CIO unions 
supported Mr. Reuther, has been smol- 
dering for over a year. Partly a case 
of clashing personalities, it has been 
fanned by honest difference. of opinion 
on matters ranging from foreign affairs 
to the administration of the AFL-CIO. 
The latest flare-up was dampened down 
only after considerable effort. 

It is scarcely necessary to spell out 
the potentially disastrous consequences 
of a break between Messrs. Meany and 
Reuther. Both men are devoted to the 
same good cause—an honest, united and 
anti-Communist labor movement. Their 
falling-out might split the AFL-CIO. 
It would strengthen those forces in 
labor—typified by “Jimmy” Hoffa— 
which put the McClellan committee in 
business and are keeping it there. It 
would rejoice the racketeers and give 
comfort to the Communists. Surely, 
George Meany and Walter Reuther are 
too big, in heart and mind, to permit 
anything like that to happen. 


Jobless Benefits in 1958 


For the sake of the record it should 
be noted here, somewhat belatedly, that 
last year the Unemployment Compen- 
sation System paid out more money to 
more people than ever before in a one- 
year period. About 8 million jobless 
received almost $4 billion in benefits. 
As the Economic Report of the Presi- 
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dent noted, unemployment compensa- 
tion was one of the reasons personal 
income fell-only $4 billion between the 
third quarter of 1957 and the first 
quarter of 1958, although during the 
same period, on an annual rate basis, 
the gross national product plummeted 
$20 billion. 

In terms of families and individuals, 
however, the record of unemployment 
compensation is considerably less im- 
posing. According to Labor Secretary 
James P. Mitchell, the average weekly 
jobless payment was $30.57, or “only 
slightly more than one-third of the 
average weekly wages earned by bene- 
ficiaries when employed.” This is a long 
way from the original objective of un- 
employment compensation, which was 
to give jobless workers two-thirds of 
their weekly wage. 

In his year-end report on labor, Sec- 
retary Mitchell also noted that 2.6 mil- 
lion jobless exhausted their benefits 
during 1958, and that 1.5 million of 
these unfortunates were aided by the 
emergency extension of the benefit 
period which Congress voted last year. 
Since despite the recovery to date un- 
employment is persisting at fairly high 
levels, it is hard to understand Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's opposition to renew- 
ing this emergency legislation. Here is 
one of the areas in which the President’s 
insistence on a balanced budget is in 
open conflict with the needs of the 
people. 


“No Comment” at Hartford 


A reporter covering the recent Gen- 
eral Board meeting of the National 
Council of Churches found the dele- 
gates eloquently silent on one subject: 
the ecumenical council to be called 
soon by Pope John XXIII. As a result 
of this and other indications at the Feb. 
25-26 Hartford meeting, newsman 
George Dugan of the N. Y. Times 
wrote that the initial cautious enthusi- 
asm of non-Catholic churchmen with 
respect to Pope John’s proposal has by 
now “deteriorated rather sharply.” 

We hope that the reticence at Hart- 
ford is merely an indication of serious 


study now going on in those circles 
that are most influential in the ecumen- 
ical movement. The imminence of a 
general council called by the Pope for 
the express purpose of advancing the 
unity of Christians puts an entirely new 
face on the world movement. Whether 
Protestants are invited in any capacity 
or not, whether they accept an invita- 
tion or not, a general council of this 
kind cannot be dealt with as though 
it is not actually about to take place. 

But the World Council of Churches, 
as it finally came into formal existence, 
is organized on almost wholly Protestant 
assumptions which do not seem to leave 
any room for the Catholic viewpoint. 
The WCC has at length been con- 
fronted with the unforeseen but per- 
fectly natural eventuality of a papal 
initiative, outside the WCC framework, 
which cannot be ignored if the Prot- 
estants’ desire for unity is as sincere as 
it undoubtedly is. Small wonder if this 
contingency raises perplexing problems 
of adjustment for those who are con- 
vinced that there can be no church 
unity without the Church of Rome, 
but who seem equally convinced that 
there can be no unity with it, either. 


Brest — Bright Precedent 


To those pessimists who fear that 
there are insurmountable psychological 
as well as theological barriers between 
Rome and the Eastern 
Churches, the case of the so-called 
Greek Catholics should give pause. Be- 
fore the second World War, there were 
an estimated five million Catholics of 
the Byzantine-Slavonic rite—that is, 
non-Latin Catholics who, though in 
union with Rome, followed the liturgy 
and customs of the Eastern Churches. 
These were the descendants of the 
Ruthenians of Eastern Europe who, by 
the Union of Brest of 1596, had re 


turned to communion with the See of 


Rome. 

In his encyclical letter, Orientales 
Omnes Ecclesias of Dec. 23, 1945, Pope 
Pius XII recounted the story of this re- 
conciliation and of the heroism the 
Ruthenians (as they are known it 
Church history) have displayed against 
the efforts of czar and commissar to 
break that bond. The Pope paid pat- 
ticular tribute to the late Metropolitan 
of Galicia, Andrew Szeptyckyj, whom 
even the Communists feared to touch 
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Prof. Oscar Halecki, noted Polish 
scholar, has most opportunely provided 
the English-reading world with a valu- 
able study of this encouraging achieve- 
ment. In a lengthy tome entitled From 
Florence to Brest: 1439-1596 (Ford- 
ham University Press, $6), he has pro- 
vided details of the theological and 
psychological difficulties that were met 
and overcome at that period of history. 
The stability and prosperity of that 
reconciliation is a proof that doctrinal 
difficulties are not really insuperable 
and that union does not mean Latiniza- 
tion. 


The Racial Challenge 


Testifying on Feb. 3 in New York 
before the U. S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, re- 
ferred to the strong language on racial 
bigotry used by the Catholic bishops 
of the United States at their last meet- 
ing in Washington. The prelate branded 
“those who incite, participate, propa- 
gate or connive against their fellow 
citizens through racial or religious 
hatred” as “disloyal Americans” and 
“traitors.” 

In view of the powerful challenge 
laid down by the bishops and by Cardi- 
nal Spellman, two recent Catholic 
magazine articles deserve special atten- 
tion—one on the Catholic situation in 
the South; the other on the Northern 
Negro. 

In Jubilee for February, Charles Har- 
butt painstakingly analyzes, though 
with minor inaccuracies, the extremely 
difficult situation that confronts South- 
ern Catholics today. Catholics are asked, 
he says, “to bear social responsibilities 
graver and more radical than they must 
anywhere else in this country.” The 
author places plainly on the record the 
complicated facts and tangled responsi- 
bilities at issue. The net result is still 
one of scant comfort for the Negro 
Catholic. “Negro in the North,” by 
Albert H. Miller, in Ave Maria for Jan. 
24, answers with absolute frankness 
the question: What does it mean to be 
a Negro if you live up North? Mr. Mil- 
ler is book review editor of The Critic 
and a director of the Chicago Inter- 
racial Council. 

Neither of these two outspoken arti- 
cles ventures a solution, but from either 
of them one thing is plain. Any advance 
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that is made in the racial situation, 
South or North, will come from the 
joint work of all—clergy and laity, non- 
white and white alike. And it must 





An Invitation 


In this issue (on the back 
cover) we extend to each of our 
subscribers and readers an invi- 
tation to join us at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on Sunday morning, 
April 5. If you cannot come in 
person, we hope you will be with 
us in a spirit of thanksgiving. 

The following Friday, April 10, 
there will be Open House at the 
place which is both our editorial 
headquarters and our home—329 
West 108th Street—from 7:30 to 
10:00 P.M., and again on Satur- 
day, April 11, 2:30 to 6:00 P.M. 
We will be happy to meet as 
many of you as possible. 











be achieved with a much greater ex- 
penditure of means and effort than is 
now available. 


Admen Morally Worried 


It may have happened before, but 
this is the first time it has come pub- 
licly to our attention: some leaders in 
the advertising field are beginning to 
wonder out loud about the moral im- 
plications of certain of their trade prac- 
tices. Is it morally justifiable, for in- 
stance, to suggest that if you smoke 
superfilter Fumaroos you will win the 
boss’s favor and get a raise? Or to hint 
that Slickum on your hair will not only 
give you the well-groomed look but 
also plunge you into a beautiful ro- 
mance? Many such ads are just plain 
silly, of course, but enough of them 
are so dangerously close to mendacity 
that the admen are getting worried. 

Their examination of conscience took 
place at a two-day conference held at 
the New School for Social Research 
here in New York (Feb. 27-28). Dr. 
Michael J. Scriven, an assistant profes- 
sor of philosophy at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, said that “Madison Avenue has 
finally asked the question: ‘Are our 
methods right from a moral stand- 
point?” He singled out David Finn, 
president of the Ruder & Finn agency, 
as “one advertising man who is now 


concerned over the moral issues of to- 
day’s psychological advertising.” 

We hope that Mr. Finn is joined by 
many more of his profession in this 
kind of self-questioning. Advertising 
does have moral implications and the 
more the admen strive to put their 
house in order the less they will have. 
to fear from the mounting criticism that 
could well develop into a demand for 
controls. 


Third Degree for Catholics 


Arthur Krock, former chief of the 
N. Y. Times Washington bureau, and 
still sage columnist of the same news- 
paper, has just declared himself mysti- 
fied at the dissatisfaction AMERICA 
voiced last week over Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy’s Look interview. He said he could 
not see the point in the kind of criti- 
cism we leveled against the Massachu- 
setts Senator. It was hard for him to 
comprehend, for instance, how Ken- 
nedy could be charged with “appeas- 
ing the bigots” simply because he had 
said that nothing should take prece- 
dence over his oath of office. 

If so well-informed and comprehend- 
ing a man as Mr. Krock (obviously, he 
“likes” Kennedy) failed to see our 
grievance, perhaps others in his situa- 
tion reacted the same way. Presumably, 
many people are not aware of the pro- 
found indignation felt by the American 
Catholic public at the perpetual har- 
assment of Catholics in public life by 
the kind of questions Senator Kennedy 
“had” to answer. If even Mr. Krock, 
who is so well versed in the Constitu- 
tion, seems to take it for granted that 
this kind of interrogation is within the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution, 
all the more reason for Catholics to 
make, at long last, an issue of this irk- 
some matter. 

It is humiliating for Catholics that 
even a man with the brilliant war 
record of Senator Kennedy thought 
himself obliged to answer questions 
that everyone knows are the remnants 
of the bad old days of Know-Nothing- 
ism. Mr. Krock seems to feel that what 
the Senator said about his private and 
public conscience was elementary. Our 
grievance is precisely there, that so 
elementary a question was put and had 
to be answered. We are sorry that the 
Senator did not put his foot down. We 
hope that from now on he will refuse 
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to entertain any such questions. We 
repeat that we hold them to be “dis- 
criminatory, insulting and without 
pertinence in terms of the U. S. Con- 
stitution.” 


TV Censorship on the Rise 


The Fund for the Republic has just 
released an important study, Taste and 
the Censor in Television. Prepared by 
Charles Winick, this survey comes to 
the conclusion that efforts are on the 
rise to control violence and _ brutality, 
suggestive sex (particularly in some of 
the old motion pictures now shown on 
TV), disrespect for law and other less 
lovely aspects of some TV programs. 

Dr. Winick believes that now, for 
the first time in recent history, some 
“respected intellectuals” don’t blush 
when they say there is nothing wrong 
with censoring mass entertainment for 
the young. Their new-found stand has 
given impetus to groups who believe 
it’s time to do something about the 
standard of taste on TV. 

As a matter of fact, the TV industry 
exercises a great deal of control over 
itself. Each of the networks has a 
“continuity acceptance department,” 
whose editors screen all scripts except 
newscasts and public-events coverage. 
At times, it would seem, these staffs see 
how far they can go with objectionable 
material. But they can easily be re- 
called to responsible good taste, Dr. 
Winick states, if the American public 
shows interest enough to write its ob- 
jections to the networks. “An industry 
that is as aware of public opinion as 
television is,” he avers, “will respond 
to expressions of opinion.” But the 
viewing public is so little used to writ- 
ing about TV programs that “Gun- 
smoke,” with an average audience of 
47 million, evokes only 25 letters per 
program. 

The means are at hand for a con- 
stantly improving TV fare. The industry 
has the talent and (we must presume) 
the good will. The public must let its 
wishes be known. 


... a Booklet Instead of a Show 


The Fund for the Republic deserves 
hearty congratulations for this percep- 
tive study. Its 33 pages cover all as- 
pects of the subject; the tone is digni- 
fied and the content informative. In 
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fact, its comments on TV’s backstage 
provide a program that is more enter- 
taining and certainly more instructive 
than a Saturday night téte-a-téte with 
Marshal Dillon in Kitty’s saloon. 

Taste and the Censor in Television 
can be had by writing to the Fund for 
the Republic (60 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y.; single copies are free; 
additional copies 25¢ each). Ordinary 
TV viewers will learn a lot from these 
pages; but they are especially valuable 
for those professionally concerned with 
the mass media. 


Geneva’s Death Rattle? 


On Feb. 24 Premier Khrushchev 
charged that the Anglo-American plan 
for policing a test-ban treaty was a 
scheme for “military reconnaisance” of 
the Soviet Union. This top-level dictum 
torpedoed the Geneva conference, al- 
ready wallowing in the doldrums for 
months, and probably left it in a sink- 
ing condition. 

Since the Geneva talks opened last 
Oct. 31, there have been more than 
60 formal sessions. Progress on the one 
central issue of international inspection 
has been trifling. Tying suspension and 
inspection in one, package, the West 
resolutely demands a treaty based on 
effective controls. With equal rigidity 
the USSR demands a treaty finally 
based on mere trust; for while the USSR 
accepts effective controls in principle, 
its tortuous logic identifies effectiveness 
with impotence. 

The Soviet delegates at Geneva 
stand firm in asking that any policing 
of a test ban be subject to three unac- 
ceptable provisos. 1) Soviet detection 
posts must be in the hands of Soviet citi- 
zens. 2) Inspection teams must be se- 
verely limited in organization and mo- 
bility. 3) Unanimity must rule the 
activities of the central control com- 
mission itself. 

Each of these conditions is a block to 
any meaningful system of detection, 
inspection and control. What Russia 
demands, in her almost pathological 
fear of espionage, is a phantom system 
of controls, giving us no more than an 
illusion of security. A treaty based on 
such conditions would not be self-en- 
forcing but self-defeating. What is more, 
it would set an intolerable precedent 
for further steps along the road to gen- 
eral disarmament. 


No silver lining shines amid the en- 
circling gloom over Lake Geneva, but 
the cheerless delegates go on “negotiat- 
ing” almost compulsively; for whoever 
first breaks off the futile discussions will 
provide his adversary with a valuable 
propaganda gimmick. 


Shoddy Goods in Poland 


Officially, Poland’s economy spurted 
up during 1958. There was, for example, 
a ten-per-cent increase in consumer 
goods. Buyers enjoyed a wider choice 
of products. When sales lagged because 
of price increases, the Government tried 
to move goods off the shelves by en- 
couraging installment buying. 

After reading a Warsaw dispatch of 
Feb. 28 to the N. Y. Times, one wonders 
if prices were the whole explanation of 
languishing trade. The Times said that 
Polish trade inspectors recently held a 
private exhibit of shoddy wares in a 
move to foster quality production. The 
collection of horrible examples was set 
up in the offices of Premier Joseph 
Cyrankiewicz. Understandably, the ex- 
hibit was not open to the public. 

This “Madame Tussaud’s Waxworks 
of Economic Crimes” featured such 
marvels as frying pans that expired 
when put to the flame, saws that folded 
when they bit wood and elastic goods 
that refused to stretch. There were also 
displays of annoying decisions by price 
commissions—soapsuds in brown boxes 
that sold for almost twice the cost of 
the same product packaged in green, 
small bottles of cologne selling for more 
than large ones from the same factory. 

We sincerely hope that Poland solves 
the problem of quality production be- 
fore the Iron Curtain countries realize 
their goal of outproducing the West. 
Otherwise too many harried consumers, 
so long denied the material elements 
of the decent life, will still face the 
future with “plenty o’ nothin’.” 


“Guided Democracy” Yields 


Indonesia’s “guided democracy” is 
about to yield to a new formula: 
“democracy with leadership.” None but 
the country’s Reds have manifested any 
opposition to the change. 

In 1957, when President Sukarno 
made public his plans for what he 
called “guided democracy,” the Com- 
munists were among his strongest sup- 
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porters. His proposed coalition Cabinet, 
conceived so as to include all shades of 
political opinion, would have given the 
Reds a rare opportunity to influence 
Government policy. Now, no doubt un- 
der the prodding of anti-Communist 
army leaders, Sukarno has dropped this 
essential feature of his “guided demo- 
cracy.” 

In its place President Sukarno and 
the army will assume greater political 





Those Atom Smashers 


power. A new Parliament will be 
formed. Its membership will include the 
political parties and functional groups 
representing labor, farmers and the 
armed forces. More than 50 per cent of 
the seats will be occupied by these 
“functionals.” To the chagrin of the 
Communists, army leaders will have a 
voice in choosing them. 

This new type of government is ex- 
pected to act as a brake on the Com- 


munists who have been barreling along 
in Indonesia since 1955—they piled up 
an amazing 6 million votes in that year’s 
general elections. Indonesia’s leaders 
must know that such popularity will 
be hard to counteract. Apart from 
formulas designed to keep the Reds 
out of government, Indonesia will also © 
need farsighted programs to serve the 
political, economic and social needs of 
the people. 








ACK in the Jurassic Period ichthyosaurs and 

plesiosaurs ploughed the deeps, clumsy ptero- 
saurs flapped through the air on leathery wings, 
brontosaurs and brachiosaurs wallowed in the 
bogs. That was the Age of Reptiles, symbols of 
biological immensity. 

In the burgeoning Atomic Age a new genus 
of leviathans is evolving. Today’s behemoths are 
hatched in the centers of nuclear physics at 
Berkeley, Birmingham and Dubna, and their 
names are as ugly as anything the extinct lizards 
ever bore—the bevatron and the betatron, the 
cyclotron and the cosmotron, even the synchro- 
phasotron. These evil appellations, however, need 
not frighten the uninitiated. All of these mon- 
strous tools have one basic research function. 
They corral electrons, protons and other wild life 
of the submicroscopic world into a sort of atomic 
circus. They tame them to respond to magnetic 
and electric whips; then they release them to 
tear at the vitals of inoffensive target atoms of 
all kinds. With hearts exposed and innards 
devastated, the martyr atoms yield their secrets 
to the observing scientist. The net result is more 
knowledge of the constitution of matter. 

Just now Russia and the United States are rac- 
ing to build the biggest atom smashers, while 
other countries tag along as best their resources 
allow; the game of shucking atoms like oysters 
is expensive enough to be called the sport of 
kings. The race is not simply a matter of prestige, 
like building the tallest skyscraper. By and large, 
the biggest “particle accelerators” are the most 
effective in wresting secrets from reluctant atomic 
structures. 

To compare the contesting engines of nuclear 
destruction, the layman needs two new terms in 
his vocabulary. The first is the “electron volt.” 
It is no more than the unit employed in measur- 
ing the energy of a moving particle such as the 
proton, a convenient label for discussing the 
punch that can be given by an atomic bullet. 
Today's big atom smashers are in the heavy- 
weight division. They boost the kick of atomic 
projectiles to the energy level of a “bev” or better. 
“Bev” is the second term to learn. It is just nuclear 


shorthand for a bullet packing a wallop equal 
to a billion electron volts. If an electron is to 
carry that much energy, it has to move with a 
speed close to the velocity of light. 

Only yesterday the United States had the larg- 
est atom smasher, the Berkeley bevatron that 
socks the target with a six-bev punch. 

Just now Dubna, near Moscow, boasts the most 
potent engine for probing atoms. It can flex its 
muscles for a ten-bev thrust. This Soviet giant 
is the kind of particle pusher that whirls protons 
‘round and ‘round the bowels of a 36,000-ton 
magnet. After the tiny projectile orbits almost 
five million times in three seconds at ever in- 
creasing speed, it is unleashed to vent the full 
fury of its assault on the atomic target. 

Startled patriots need not be alarmed. Next 
year Brookhaven on Long Island will recapture 
the world title with a bevatron that packs a 30- 
bev jab. 

If the Russians attempt to parry this prestigious 
lunge with an even bigger jumbo, Uncle Sam is 
not likely to be caught resting on his laurels. The 
Administration is currently pondering the virtues 
of a Gargantuan 45-bev atom smasher for Stan- 
ford University. Unlike the Soviet titan that 
drives proton bullets around a circular track with 
magnetic impulses, the Stanford Goliath will be 
of the rare breed of high-energy “linear acceler- 
ators.” It will take electrons and push them down 
a two-mile-long straightaway race course before 
letting them hit their targets. This elaborate cop- 
per tube running through a campus hillside will 
cost some $127 million. 

Taxpayer, hold your breath! Government agen- 
cies are even toying with the dream of a veritable 
hippo-monstrosity of atom smashers, capable of 
dishing out a 540-bev blow. We may as well give 
this whopper a name and call it the Paul-Bunyan- 
tron. What will be the cost? Astronomical, of 
course. And the pay-off? Well, every higher en- 
ergy level in atom smashing leads to the dis- 
covery of new subatomic particles and nuclear 
phenomena. The atomic jungle is still the haunt 
of undiscovered species that must one day join 
the physicist’s menagerie. L. C. McHucu 
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Hungry Democrats Choose the West 


HE Democrats’ decision to hold their 1960 conven- 

tion in Los Angeles was ratified at an acrimonious 
National Committee meeting here. The choice was read 
as a stroke for various candidates by various local sooth- 
sayers. Some say Senator Symington will benefit, since 
oil magnate Ed Pauley, a Truman intimate and Syming- 
ton supporter, is an official host and could presumably 
stuff the galleries with rooters for his man. Others see 
it as advantageous to two-time loser Adlai Stevenson, 
since California is the seat of his greatest power. Still 
others carry it a bit further and see Senator Humphrey 
as the beneficiary because if Stevenson is out, he pre- 
sumably will inherit the strength that normally would 
go to Stevenson. 

For those who bring no gifts to the conspiratorial in- 
terpretation of current events, the whole discussion was, 
rather, an excellent illustration of the vitality not just 
of the democratic process but of the Democrats them- 
selves. 

The wrangling and bickering, punctuated with roll 
calls and voice votes, went on for the better part of five 
hours. Along about two o'clock, one well-fed committee- 
man plaintively reminded everyone that luncheon had 
been scheduled for 1:30. He was brushed aside. Every- 
one seemed perfectly happy to stay there and fight it 


out along those lines if it took all afternoon—which it’ 


almost did. 
Everyone who follows them knows that politicians do 
not, like other men, get tired. The long argument about 


On All Horizons 





smog, seats and traveling expenses proved a new hardi- 
hood. They don’t need food, either. 

A lady from Georgia, who favored Chicago or Phila- 
delphia or Chicago, suggested that the Site Committee 
be dismissed and that the full committee take unto it- 
self the job of making the choice, “without,” as she said, 
“regard for personalities.” 

This last was manifestly impossible. The room was 
virtually awash with picturesque characters. Notable 
among them was Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller who, at 84, 
might reasonably be expected to have sought the 
quieter pleasures of the front porch and the rocking 
chair. Instead, in a smart new blue hat, she sat between 
Mayor Daley of Chicago and Governor Lawrence of 
Pennsylvania, intently following every beat in the or- 
chestration of the long seminar. With that lack of self- 
consciousness that distinguishes the true politician from 
the dabbler, Mrs. Miller likes to be called “the old gray 
mare of the Democratic Party.” She got in several 
fine kicks before the vote went against her, 71-35. 

The hungry Democrats finally went to lunch at four 
o'clock and continued the discussion there. The real 
winner, everyone agreed, was the West, which with its 
great victories of last fall has claimed new attention 
and new respect from the Democratic party. Although 
Jacob Arvey of Chicago and Governor Lawrence of 
Pennsylvania protested mightily against the inconven- 
ience of it all, they hardly would have dared to overturn 
the Site Committee and reject Los Angeles. As Paul 
Ziffern, the triumphant National Committeeman from 
California, said, he could not go back and tell his people 
they were “second-class citizens.” And in the final 
analysis, none of the supporters of any candidates in 
the crowded field want to offend the newly awakened 
West either. Mary McGrory 


by Mother Agnes M. Schmitt, of the 
Cenacle (St. Anthony Guild, Paterson 3, 
N. J., 50¢); also, The Sacrifice of Christ, 





CHURCH GROWTH. Sharp upturns in 
the Catholic populations of two widely 
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separated regions have been revealed 
by recent census reports. In North 
Carolina, the number of Catholics has 
increased by more than 50 per cent in 
the past seven years. In the Archdiocese 
of Portland, Ore., the number of Cath- 
olics is 49 per cent greater than former- 
ly estimated. Both areas have witnessed 
recent industrial expansion and an in- 
flux of population. 


pBSVD FOUNDER. 50 years ago in 
Germany died Arnold Janssen, priest- 
founder of the Society of the Divine 
Word, now known as the Divine Word 
Missionaries. His sons now number 
over five thousand throughout the 
world. America, in one of its first issues 
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deceased founder’s life and work. 


Bp “WHO RUN IN A RACE.” Designed 
to accommodate 8,800 persons, a huge 
field house is now under construction 
in Steubenville, Ohio. It will bear on 
its front a carving depicting a youthful 
Christ surrounded by athletes repre- 
senting ten different sports. Most Rev. 
John King Mussio, Bishop of the Steu- 
benville Diocese and originator of the 
arena plan, says: “This project is in- 
tended for the community’s use and 
thus calls for the community’s support.” 


p TEACHING THE MASS. Among 
recently published liturgical teaching 
aids we note: The Mass: Our Treasure, 


Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 


p PRAISE CRS-NCWC. In_ their 
February statement on immigration, the 
Australian bishops paid tribute to the 
overseas relief work of the Catholic 
Relief Services-NCWC, supported by 
U. S. Catholics. 


p TOP WRITER. Joseph A. Breig, as- 
sistant managing editor of the Cleve- 
land Universe-Bulletin, won a first in 
the “running news story” category for 
his reporting of the “Right-to-Work’ 
amendment debated in Ohio last No- 
vember. The contest was conducted by 
the Cleveland Newspaper Guild. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





From the Foothills to the Summit 


O* Fepruary 16 the West proposed to the Soviet 
Union that a conference of Foreign Ministers dis- 
cuss the entire German problem. No agenda was sug- 
gested, no topic was to be taboo. The broadest freedom 
of negotiation was advanced as the best guarantee of 
progress in resolving vital conflicts of interest. On Feb- 
ruary 24 Premier Khrushchev apparently rejected this 
proposal as an attempt to imprison the Soviet Union 
in a labyrinth of aimless dickering, a trick to evoke 
the dead past and let its ghosts trouble the living 
present. 

On March 2, however, Khrushchev seemed to relent. 
He released a formal note which agreed to a meeting 
of Foreign Ministers, provided that it took place soon 
and was of limited duration. 

As so often happens when the Russian bear bobs his 
head playfully, many tense souls in the West began to 
relax. Wishful thinkers, afflicted with mild paranoia, 
suddenly began to see dawn on the foothills and sun- 
shine on the summit. 

The proverb warns us never to look a gift horse in 
the mouth. Certainly Khrushchev’s proffered steed can- 
not endure close examination. The West will and must 
reject the latest Soviet note in its present form. It offers 
no basis for reasonable or honorable negotiation. 

1. Several unacceptable assumptions form the entire 
background against which the proposed conference 
(and a subsequent summit meeting) is projected. The 
Soviet note distorts history in such a way as to deny 
the West any valid rights regarding Germany. Further- 
more, it takes for granted that the only solution to the 
German problem is the Soviet solution—a peace treaty 
that sanctions a divided and demilitarized nation, a 
hapless free-city status for West Berlin, as well as the 
whole Pandora’s box of ills that are implicit in com- 


plete, unilateral rejection of legitimate Western inter- 
ests. In this disturbing document the Soviet program is 
put forth as unique, unnegotiable and to be realized at 
all costs. 

2. While acceding to the West’s desire to summon 
a meeting of Foreign Ministers, the Kremlin is obvi- 
ously unenthusiastic about such a conference and dubi- 
ous about its worth. Moreover, the Soviet Union wishes 
to confine this meeting to a favorable consideration of 
the solution outlined above. In grim fact, Khrushchev’s 
offer of a conference of ministers is no more than a 
procedural concession without substantive value for 
the West. It is meant to sugar-coat the bitter pill of a 
summit meeting. 

3. The summit meeting remains the patent medicine 
which Doctor Khrushchev thrusts upon us as the pana- 
cea of the world’s ills. Of course, pursuant of the logic 
of the Soviet note, the primary task of the summit 
meeting is to endorse the Kremlin’s plans for Germany 
and Berlin. Once these “pressing” issues are resolved, 
all other international bogies can be bowled over like 
so many straw men. No preparation will be needed, 
no agenda will be prescribed. Besides authority and 
experience, Khrushchev’s omniscient and omnipotent 
heads of government need only a little good will to 
accomplish these marvels and establish peace on earth. 
So runs the argument. 

This most recent Soviet gambit is no cure for stom- 
achs upset by constant bullying; it is a cup of hemlock 
for the condemned. To use a less gruesome figure, the 
latest Russian note manifests the familiar intransigence 
of Premier Khrushchev and repeats his dangerous 
threats, but it entwines the package in the velvet fog 
of diplomatic language. That Nikita! The more he 
changes, the more he is the same. 


Spain in the Doldrums 


add REPORTS from or about Spain have been 
sounding ominous notes and making worse than 
dire predictions. Notable among these are widely cir- 
culated accounts by Arnold Beichman, press officer for 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
of his recent visit to Spain. Growing inflation, the un- 
bridged rift between Spain’s rich and poor, charges of 
widespread corruption and profiteering, a flurry of re- 
cent political arrests, growing malaise among Spanish 
intellectuals—all these, added to the dangerous tedium 
that comes to affect any nation after long years of politi- 
cal immobility, are said to be lighting a tinderbox under 
the regime of 66-year-old General Francisco Franco. 
Inflation is a real problem for today’s Spanish state. 
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The peseta, whose legally pegged rate is 42 to the dol- 
lar, dropped to 54.90 (in the free market) last Sep- 
tember, and then dipped to almost 60 to the dollar in 
December. This trend must be checked if Spain is to 
survive economically. 

Undeniable, too, are the arrests of last November 
and the disquietude of a growing number of students 
and intellectuals. The seriousness of these phenomena 
has in all probability been overstated by a world press 
hostile to the present regime. But rumor and reality, 
always close cousins, are distinguished with great diffi- 
culty in Spain, where press censorship has for so long 
been so rigorously applied. In such a milieu one rumor 
tends to bolster another, while a third tops them both. 
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Not knowing what to believe, people naturally believe 
and repeat the worst. 

Rumor may have created all the talk about the small 
group of Spaniards who are said to be busy banking 
millions of dollars’ worth of pesetas in Swiss banks. 
With such tight controls on the media of public infor- 
mation, there is no means available to disprove the story 
effectively. Therefore, the tales multiply. True or false, 
they are regarded as true, and they discredit the regime 
under which these practices are alleged to thrive. In 
fact, rumor succeeds in doing more harm to the Spanish 
state than would published evidence of actual corrup- 
tion and profiteering. 

As for the social problem—the age-old gulf between 
Spain’s poor and her wealthy—no one who knows Spain 
even superficially would think of questioning its serious- 
ness and the dangerous potentialities inherent in it. 
Early in February, the weekly publication of Spanish 
Catholic Action, Ecclesia, called attention to an earlier 
statement of the twelve archbishops of Spain. Two years 
ago the archbishops had warned that 

. while very many of the middle and working 


Ideas That Change the World 


HE DISTINGUISHED British economist Barbara Ward 

usually has something worth-while to say when she 
speaks of the interplay between East and West. Her 
latest volume, Five Ideas That Change the World (W. 
W. Norton, 188p., $3.75), is no exception. Originally a 
series of lectures delivered at the University of Ghana 
during 1957, the book is mainly directed at the under- 
developed peoples of the Asian and African continents. 
At the same time Miss Ward does not shrink from offer- 
ing a bit of sage advice to the West. Indeed, the sub- 
stance of what she has to say is important for all the 
peoples in this fast-changing world. 

To the student of postwar Asia and Africa, the five 
ideas she singles out as having a revolutionary impact 
on our times are not really new at all. Hardly a day 
goes by but we read of some impending crisis, some- 
where in the world, which has its roots in nationalism, 
industrialism, colonialism, communism or international- 
ism. Precisely because they so often lie at the root of 
our troubles with the East, we have come to view these 
“isms” with suspicion. By treating them in their histori- 
cal perspectives, Miss Ward is able to show that not all 
of them are all bad. 

Nationalism, for example, is not “just human nature” 
acting up. Though it often manifests a “blind disregard 
of other rights and interests,” it is perhaps the strongest 
internal force capable of mustering the energies of a 
penurious people who are trying to raise their de- 
pressed living standards. Surely this is an honest aspira- 
tion. 

Miss Ward judges colonialism harshly. Yet she is 
quick to point out that it was not so much the system 
itself as its commercial by-products which have left Asia 
and Africa heirs to today’s seemingly insoluble prob- 
lems. The sudden impact of European industrialism de- 
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classes find difficulty in meeting the most essential 
items of their budget, there is an increase in the 
number of persons who enjoy high incomes such as 
have never been known among us. 


Ecclesia went on to quote the Spanish hierarchy as fol- 
lows: “It will profit us little that national income per 
capita continues to rise, if it merely means that the rich 
have grown richer.” Late last month a national Catholic 
congress on Spanish family life, sponsored by at least 
two members of the hierarchy, passed the resolution 
that tax exemptions be increased for working-class 
families in order to help them meet the rising tide of 
the cost of living. 

In some measure, as the New York Times noted re- 
cently, wishful thinking by Franco’s enemies explains 
this latest outburst of voices prophesying doom for him 
and his regime. To some degree, however, Spain is 
really in trouble. Those who love her can only hope 
that with the predicted, but as yet unscheduled, restora- 
tion of the monarchy, Spain will experience a new sense 
of civic life and fresh determination to overcome her 
ancient problems. 


stroyed the cottage industries and shattered the village 
economic life of the dependent countries. Rural Asia 
and Africa have never recovered. Meanwhile commu- 
nism has stepped into the breach. While, as Miss Ward 
points out, “the Communist faith is totally out of touch 
with reality,” it does present a dynamic appeal to an 
unsuspecting people who hope to bridge quickly the 
gap between a poverty-stricken and a highly indus- 
trialized society. 

At this point Miss Ward directs a plea to the West. 
Discussing the idea of internationalism in her final chap- 
ter, she remarks: | 


If the Communists need to shed their vision of 
world order, the Western powers need to gain one. 
. . . Western policy has tended to be a simple re- 
action to various Communist dealings . . . [It is] 
immersed in tactics, void of broad strategy .. . 
never quite catching up on one crisis before the 
next one looms and breaks. To this disarray there 
is only one answer—a broad flexible policy for deal- 
ing with a world in which all nations are neigh- 
bors. . . . If this fundamental fact of community is 
accepted, there can be little dispute over the prin- 
ciples of Western policy because they are the prin- 
ciples already rooted in the foundations of its do- 
mestic life. 


Miss Ward is here reiterating an idea she has often 
expressed. It is simply this: what we have learned in 





regard to the domestic community—that great wealth 
and great poverty should not be allowed to exist side 
by side—must be applied to the world community. In 
the long run social justice is the single answer to the 
“isms” which otherwise will go on creating problems 
for both East and West. It is obvious that Miss Ward 
knows the social doctrine of the modern Popes. 
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The German Problem 


Wilham J Conyngham 


HE SOVIET initiative in disturbing the balance of 
power in Central Europe has once again called 
into review Western policy on Germany, which 
remains the most complex and dangerous of our postwar 
problems. In its more general dimensions the situation 
has long been understood. Crushed in fury and hatred 
in 1945, Germany soon became both a cause and an 
effect of the Cold War struggle between the Soviet 
Union and the West. She was divided in the course of 
the struggle and, as subsequent efforts were made to 
reunify her, this splitting of Germany has revealed the 
deep and possibly irreconcilable purposes at work 
within the situation. In its basic terms, to control a Ger- 
many reunified has come to mean the possession of the 
strategic balance on the European continent. 
Khrushchev’s reasons for creating a crisis in Berlin at 
this particular time are obscure. The usual skill of the 
Soviet Union in presenting its challenges ambiguously, 
along with the lack on the part of observers of the de- 
tailed and accurate information which is available only 
to a Government specialist, makes any estimate of con- 
crete Soviet intentions a hazardous undertaking. Wheth- 
er the current Soviet ultimatum to the West is a 
serious decision to impose unilaterally a Soviet solution 
for Berlin as an alternative to nuclear war; or whether, 
as seems more likely at this writing, it is simply a little 
psychological bombardment to soften Western diplo- 
matic lines, is difficult to assess. What seems more than 
clear, however, is that the German problem remains 
deeply imbedded in the power politics that have char- 
acterized the struggle for Germany from the beginning. 
Berlin may be considered in an isolated context, of 
course. There is small reason to suspect the sincerity of 
Khrushchev’s recent complaint to Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey that Western Berlin “was a bone in my throat.” 
Since the days of the airlift, Berlin has stood as a beacon 
of freedom in a Red sea. An important source of East- 
West communications, Berlin has effectively prevented 
the Socialist Unity Party from turning the East zone 
into a model Communist state by providing an escape 
hatch for disgruntled East Germans. Moreover, it has 
been a significant reminder of the policy of contain- 
ment. Thus, the psychological and political value of 
West Berlin has long overbalanced its military and eco- 
nomic liabilities. 





Mr. ConyncHaM, professor of politics at Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y., is a former 
U. S. Government employe. 
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Berlin is important, however, not only for itself. Ber- 
lin also reflects the larger realities of the German prob- 
lem and of European security. It is in these areas that 
the Khrushchev threat to turn the administration of the 
Berlin corridors over to the East Germans and to de- 
militarize and neutralize the Western sector have a cer- 
tain luminous quality. In one way or another, the Soviet 
effort to strengthen the Pankow regime and to weaken 
the Western zone politically and militarily represent 
policies of a continuing and fundamental nature. 


THE REAL ISSUE: REUNIFICATION 


Perhaps the most rigid and stubborn of all the issues 
in conflict has been the one surrounding reunification 
itself. The reasons for this are relatively clear. The 
division of 1949 cut Germany into two parts—parts un- 
equal in wealth, population and territory. The larger 
and more important half became the Bonn Republic, 
which presently enjoys a constitutional structure, and 
which may allow Germany for the first time in modern 
history to create a responsible and democratic sov- 
ereignty. The Eastern zone was converted at the same 
time into a puppet Communist regime, which relies on 
Soviet troops to maintain itself in power, and which can 
claim (by generous estimate) about 15 per cent of the 
East German population’s support. In these circum- 
stances the Western formula for creating a German 
state through free elections in both zones has been 
aimed at the formation of an anti-Communist or, very 
likely, pro-Western Government in the most powerful 
state on the European continent. It could also mean— 
although this is less likely—a Government pursuing a 
nationalist and neutralist course, which would play the 
principal antagonists off one against the other in the 
manner of the Weimar Republic. 

The Soviet formula for creating a German state 
through “rapprochement between the two German 
states” obviously avoids such a risk. By developing an 
all-German state, composed equally of representatives 
of the Eastern and Western zones, the Soviet plan 
would insure to the USSR a participation in German 
affairs which her minority position in the Eastern zone 
would not by itself permit. 

The urgency in the current situation lies in the fact 
that the present impasse is stable only to the degree 
that the Germans themselves accept it. Reunification, to 
be sure, has been formally an issue in West German 
domestic politics. But there has not been a persistent 
popular surge, except among the expellees, to join the 
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splintered country. Much of this low priority for unity 
lies in the moral apathy and cynicism stemming from 
the Hitler era, as well as in West German absorption 
in economic rather than political issues. Much of it, too, 
is due to the success of the Christian Democratic 
Union in directing German political energies in Eu- 
ropean rather than in nationalist directions. There are, 
however, certain contingencies in the West German 
political situation that are centered in the aging of Kon- 
rad Adenauer and the growing strength and independ- 
ence of the West German state. These could turn the 
whole issue of reunification into an international tinder- 
box. 

All of this has been clear enough for a long time; and 
yet the urgency of the problem has necessarily been 
balanced by several competing considerations. The 
West has assumed, for example, a moral obligation to 
reunite Germany in peace and freedom. At the same 
time, by logical implication, it refuses to impose or to 
accept the imposition of, a totalitarian Communist 
regime on a captive people. In the second place, the 
West has determined—rightly I think—that only a Ger- 
many integrated into a larger political community offers 
any long-range hope for a stable and peaceful Europe. 
This in turn involves the assumption 
that at some point there will emerge a 
German state freely formed and en- 
joying popular support. Such an ob- 
jective would seem to exclude any 
Communist-non-Communist coalition, 
if the experience in France, Italy, 
China and the satellites has any mean- 
ing. 

The Soviet Union’s relentless pursuit 
of reunification from above, as it were, 
has other motives as well. Not only 
does the sycophancy of the East Ger- 
man Communists toward the Soviet 
Union serve to cement the satellite 
bloc to Moscow, but it simultaneously 
assures the Soviet Union that the So- 
cialist Unity Party will follow a Soviet 
rather than a nationalist line since the continuity of 
power of the German Democratic Republic as it is pres- 
ently constituted depends ultimately on Soviet tanks. 

Soviet concern in Germany, however, has generally 
been assumed to be primarily military. It has shown in- 
creasing concern with the rearming of the Federal Re- 
public and its progressive integration into the Nato 
structure. The “German obsession,” shared by the Soviet 
Union with France and other victims oi Nazi aggres- 
sion, is rooted in historical reality and is real enough. 
But by its very nature it is a generalized anxiety which 
tends to be absolute in practice and which insists on 
more than indirect control over a revived German mili- 
tarism through international agreement. Communist 
ideology and Soviet security merge in an intensive de- 
sire to control directly the whole of a reunified Ger- 
many. 

These different approaches by East and West were 
visible from the very formation of the two German 
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states in 1949. The Soviet Union, immediately following 
the creation of Nato and the West German state, ended 
the Berlin blockade with the proviso that a meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers be held on the Ger- 
man problem. During the course of the conference 
Vishinsky suggested the formation of a German State 
Council, composed of equal German representation of 
the East and West zones; their work was to be directed 
by the Allied Control Council. The voting on the Coun- 
cil would proceed, as with the Security Council of the 
United Nations, on the basis of unanimity rather than 
majority vote. 

In subsequent conferences the Soviet Union de- 
veloped this mechanism more elaborately. At the Berlin 
Conference in January, 1954, for example, Molotov re- 
jected the Eden plan for unity through free elections 
and insisted, as an alternative, on a provisional all-Ger- 
man Government, created prior to a Government based 
upon free elections, which would have the power to 
ban all “fascistic, militaristic and other organizations 
hostile to democracy and to the cause of peace.” The 
Government would have extensive power over trans- 
portation, communications, citizenship and “other mat- 
ters’—which presumably included the proposed German 
contribution to Nato. The Molotov 
proposals had such a_ transparency 
that Anthony Eden in his report to the 
House of Commons described their 
purpose as a plan “to incorporate an 
united Germany into the Soviet sys- 
tem.” 

What has come to be known since 
the Berlin Conference as the Soviet 
plan to bolshevize Germany has been 
generally unaffected by the ripples 


Western-Soviet relations. Germany as 
a force in Europe is much too vital to 
be affected in any serious way by a 
“thaw” or “peaceful coexistence.” The 
reality of this became fully apparent 
in the chill of the November, 1955 
meeting of Foreign Ministers following the talks at the 
“Summit.” Despite the Soviet Union’s extensive cam- 
paign to convince the Western world that Stalinism was 
dead, Molotov came to the conference with a blueprint 
for reunification which merely extended his remarks of 
two years earlier. Charging that the Western proposals 
for free elections “boiled down to the absorption of 
Eastern Germany by Western Germany,” Molotov 
reiterated the usual Soviet proposal for an all-German 
Council which would have extensive and explicit con- 
trol over large portions of German life, including, of 
course, the German armed forces. Tying German unity 
to a European collective security pact which would out- 
law atomic weapons, Molotov succeeded in placing Ger- 
man reunification in the indefinite future. The issue has 
been wedged between these mutually incompatible 
solutions ever since the Geneva conference. Now comes 
Khrushchev’s proposal to demilitarize and to neutralize 
Western Berlin and to upgrade the Pankow regime. 
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It the past is in any sense prolog, then there would 
seem to be little area for diplomatic compromise on the 
means for achieving German unity. The core of the con- 
flict has ideological as well as security roots which strike 
at the very heart of the East-West struggle. It is, in my 
opinion, a serious oversimplification to suggest that the 
West has been the villain in the piece by deliberately 
sacrificing German unity in order to create a German 
army and by ignoring legitimate Soviet security inter- 
ests. The dangerous impasse in the German situation is 
a direct result of Soviet expansionism. The unilateral 
and exclusive pursuit of Soviet national interests by the 
bolshevizing of Eastern Europe, including the Soviet 
zone of Germany, is what inspired the policy of con- 
tainment. If the unity of Germany was sacrificed by this 
policy—which is at least doubtful—then its justification 
lies in the fact that the major part of Germany is still 
free. In this negative but important respect, the policy 
of containment has been eminently successful. 

The Khrushchev ultimatum, in focusing attention on 
the problem, has now brought forward a series of pro- 
posals that call for a review of Western policy. Sen. 
Mike Mansfield has expressed extensive criticism of the 
policy of free elections and has proposed some political 
recognition of the Pankow regime. This pressure against 
our standing policy has arisen from the recognition of 
the contingencies, particularly for nuclear war, latent in 
the present direct confrontation of West and East. 


SHALL WE YIELD TO THREATS? 


The argument for disengagement of Western forces 
from Germany, as well as for Germany’s demilitariza- 
tion and political neutralization, has been advanced 
persuasively in the past few years with increasing suc- 
cess. The present desire to transcend the intense power- 
struggle in Central Europe is surely a worthy one. It 
remains a valid question, however, whether the present 
antagonism can be directed into other, more limited, 
political channels. There has been nothing except Soviet 
propaganda to suggest that the Soviet Union has aban- 
doned its expansionist tendencies. Nothing has been 
done by the Reds to suggest their willingness to make 
those extensive adjustments in ideology or political at- 
titude that are necessary for a genuine “peaceful co- 
existence between differing social systems.” 

Up to the present, at least, the Soviet Union has 
shown itself content with nothing less than total domi- 
nation of areas potentially hostile to it. The adjustments 
to the concept of “different roads to socialism” in the 
case of Poland and Yugoslavia seem less than satisfac- 
tory to the Soviet Union, particularly, as in the case of 
Yugoslavia, where the road takes a neutralist turn. Nor 
does the intensive effort of the Soviet Union to develop 
its military potential argue that it is prepared to entrust 
its security to the ideological attraction of a superior 
political, economic and social system. The Soviet Union 
has not, in a word, thrown away the stick for the carrot. 
In foreign affairs, the Berlin ultimatum seems to reflect 
rather the opposing tendency. In this instance, the 
Soviet Union seems willing to threaten the world with 
a nuclear holocaust in order to achieve essentially 
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limited ends. Rather than representing a new approach 
to the German problem based upon new perspectives 
controlled by a spirit of reason, Soviet attitudes seem 
to indicate an intensifying of old ones based on atomic 
blackmail. 

If it is the task of Western diplomacy to avoid nu- 
clear war, it is equally its task to prevent the further 
spread of Soviet totalitarianism. No opportunity for a. 
genuine settlement based on negotiation should be lost. 
But it is apparent that, in a situation which may decide 
the future of Europe, a highly critical approach is re- 
quired. The, military aspect of the problem is probably 
more negotiable than the political. While many com- 
mentators have pointed out weaknesses in the concept 
of the “sword and shield” of Nato, it should be clear 
that a reduction of conventional force-levels in return 
for a political arrangement in Central Europe virtually 
insures a general nuclear war once these arrangements 
are broken. It is also clear that the withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops from the European continent would have 
adverse political repercussions in relation to European 
integration, to political opposition within the satellites 
and, not least, upon the American people themselves. 

Whatever might be said about the military aspects, 
the political issues, to which the military seems inex- 
tricably tied, seem less capable of adjustment. Any ar- 
rangement based upon a neutralization supervised by 
the United Nations or by some other neutral body 
promises, in the light of present Soviet attitudes, to re- 
enact the experience of the Security Council or of the 
Allied Control Council. If the Soviet Union is willing 
to accept the indirect assurance of a supervising body 
in which neither she nor the West participate, perhaps 
some arrangement can be worked out. There are many 
conceivable schemes, but all of them in one way or an- 
other ask the Soviet Union to accept relative rather than 
absolute security guarantees over areas already under 
direct domination. Moreover, any one of them would 
involve the ideological sacrifice inherent in abandoning 
the East German Communist regime. The Soviet 
Union’s basic intentions in this matter can be easily 
tested by even the most delicate proposal. 

What is certainly not a genuine solution to the prob- 
lem of German unity is the Soviet formula for provi- 
sional reunification “by rapprochement between the two 
German states.” This formula, as past experience amply 
illustrates, is merely a device for extending Soviet domi- 
nation over the West German state. To exchange unity 
for liberty might well produce, among the Germans 
themselves, that very nationalist reaction which many 
students fear will set off the explosion in the present 
circumstances. But beyond the calculations of power 
and interest, there are moral realities. We must not con- 
sent to help fasten a puppet totalitarian regime onto 
a captive people. For the West to accept that, under 
Communist coercion, would be the first step toward 
losing Europe. It is well to remember, even in situations 
of tragic potential, that there are moral as well as other 
limits to American policy. If there is a new look on 
German policy in the offing, one hopes it will not call 
on us to assume a posture of moral surrender. 
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Muse in the Age 
Sister M. Joselyn, OSB. 


ACK in the pre-sputnik era, Father Gerald Vann, 
B O.P., voiced the opinion that the time spent 
teaching women chemistry and trigonometry 
“would be better employed in opening to the girl... 
the world of poetry”"—and there no doubt are educators 
who still would agree. Here at St. Scholastica’s we have 
gone on teaching poetry to our students and encourag- 
ing them to write verse of their own, not with any 
particular thought of publication or in the hope that we 
will turn up another H.D. or Marianne Moore (though 
we may, someday, all the same), but just because we 
like our students to have firsthand creative experience. 
Besides, we think that the process of shaping, illumin- 
ating and celebrating one’s events plays an important 
part in anyone's education. Indeed, writing poetry is a 
significant means of carrying forward what Father 
Vann called the primary purpose of feminine education, 
“to educe and deepen the intuitive life of woman, her 
womanly wisdom.” 


As I leaf through the student poems that have - 


crossed my desk in the last three or four years, I see 
more vividly than ever how much these lines have been 
concerned with only a few major strains, events, feel- 
ings. Some central human experience—hope, fear, dis- 
covery, death, love, the beauty of persons and things— 
this is nearly always the starting point. A young girl 
reflects (dreams?) profoundly, perhaps almost con- 
tinuously, on a relatively small spectrum of affairs. But 
those affairs take in all of life. 

Often, of course, the subject is of greater breadth 
than the beginning poet can encompass. But sometimes 
the poems do become authentic utterances, true “en- 
gagements between the imagination and reality,” as 
when a young writer says of a difficult experience with 
her elders: 

First 

They explained to me what I should know 

and understand; 

my body heard it unaware 

laying everything aside 

until my mind 

discovered an awareness 

in 

itself alone. 
Many kinds of love are celebrated in these verses. Love 
of boy and girl: 





SisTER M. JosELYN teaches English literature at the Col- 
lege of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 
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of Sputnik 


Where were you this afternoon when | 
Sun-bathed in my private green backyard 
Remembering how we laughed to catch off guard 
The neighbors who would look at us and sigh? 
They knew what we did not: that young love dies; 
And love that’s burning spends itself to coal, 

And time that heard our laughter takes its toll. 


Love of someone who is good: 


I stood in your shadow, my head turned 
in awe; 
I held out my hand to you, 


I plunged down into your depths 
And you knew no bounds, 
Yet I embrace you, bless you. 


Love for a child, “a ragged boy of six,” trying to tell 
a story in school; for old men: 


What I want to know is: 

What makes them get up in the morning 
Or set the alarm at night 

When the pine stops sapping 

And sucks again from the earth? 


Many of the poems simply convey the feeling of 
being young. Thus a tiny hokku says only that “A 
gentle light shines/ So far, far beyond my reach/ It casts 
a shadow.” Another miniature queries, “Do I/ Have to 
admire/ Your song of spring, O bird,/ Even after you 
have broken/ My dream?” In the spring, notes one 
writer, 

... hanging in the mist 
is the sweet odor of growing things. 

The sweetness of new life is a subtle fragrance, 
And soft tendrils of longing encircle the heart. 
Then, there are all the decisions and the commitments 

made or still to be made: 


. . something’s here I did not know before: 
I’ve stood so long, believing all good things 
Were mine for life, that choice was only thus, 
Either good or evil, not good or good. 


Another maturing poet has discovered that 
A child 


Can often dream 

Of achievements and ends; 

But as limbs lengthen the child must 
Labor. 


Another explains, “When I was a young girl of sixteen 
... / Truth bound in cloth lay somewhere in space,” 
but now “I’m young but old, twenty,” and the world 
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is not at all simple. Some conflicts run even deeper; one 
girl dramatizes youth’s divided state in 


My body loved its liberty and voiced 
It singing songs and moving without care; 
And yet, there was a struggle, one inside 
My heart, which cried against myself unchained. 
Some of the poems concern those perennial subjects, 
fear and death. A young woman who had just per- 
formed a leading role in an opera at school described 


how 


You stand, and out 

beyond the bright footlights 

faces not recognizable 

with glistening eager eyes 

strain forward; 
then later, when “The familiar words/ Vault into dark- 
ness,” you are left alone “with mind and body knitted 
against fear.” Thinking about death, one student dis- 
misses it as “Spiny, like an old cat’s tongue.” Another 
remembers her mother’s death: “She lay in her coffin, 
her nostrils still . . . And yesterdays fled through my 
mind.” 

On the lighter side, a kind of happy-sad whimsy runs 
through many of the youthful poems, as when a 
writer described the shapes made by factory smoke as 
“something between a swan and a dill pickle,” or an- 
other sings a clown’s song— 


I live alone, 

I am a clown, 

I have to wear striped socks; 
And so I laugh 

And play the daff 

But I am always sad. 


A Japanese girl far from home dreams “I'd make a 
mirror,/ If I could for my mother,/ From that silver 
moon.” But the full impact of the poems, whether they 
are sad or happy, is one of life being lived and life 
living in the words. These lines rather skilfully answer 
to Wallace Steven's requirement that a poem “should 
stimulate some sense of living and being alive.” 

It is often said that a woman’s perceptions of physical 
reality are especially vivid and personalized, that she 
tends to live in a world of particular detail in which 
material objects speak directly to her. Thus it is not 
hard for her to do in the arts what the painter Guttuso 
calls “seizing reality by the collar.” Here the young poet 
with her unsophisticated senses often does her best 
writing. One sophomore student, for instance, annotates 
the “turnabout wind,” which 


puffs pigeons twice their size; 
hangs the frozen wash 
horizontal 

against Tuesday's tinfoil skies. 


On a wet street, this poet sees: 


Giant 

umbrellas with legs 
duplicate themselves— 
quadruped monsters— 
in damp pavement, 
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and she observes “Neon lights, oozing themselves 
through mist/ Making people with green skin.” Autumn 
in the city is to one writer the time “when nothing goes 
south, flocking and chirping,” but 


Buses run east and west, 
hissing air brakes 
twittering trolleys 
Like a whole cornfield of sparrows. 


There are tiny, delicate scenes, too, as when 


One falling blossom 
Caught by an eddy of the wind 
Leaves rings in the pool 


or 


A dry leaf dances: 

Choreography by wind, 

Spotlight from the moon. 
Such a seemingly insignificant affair as watching sun- 
light through venetian blinds can set the imagination 
working; it is 

Watching light-zebras 


laid out and quivering 
on the jungle-patterned floor, 


Desiring to pull the cord 
but resisting 

because 

zebras 

switch from yellow to black 
and black to yellow 


after all 


but 


How can I formulate 

why I see 

zebra stripes 

restraining 

the black 

of what I should remember, 
admitting 

the yellow 

of what I should forget 
before the sun goes down? 

The study of poetry has had some interesting con- 
sequences in writers’ lives: an apprentice teacher, find- 
ing her sixth-graders terribly tired of Sandburg’s “Fog” 
tried them out on the fog in Eliot’s “Prufrock” and then 
had them make their own verses, which turned out sur- 
prisingly well. Another sophomore sent her mother 
Rexroth’s translation of a hundred Japanese poems for 
Mother’s Day. Two college people on a date spent an 
evening riddling out Hopkins’ “Spell from Sybil’s 
Leaves.” But more important than results in this ex- 
terior sense is what writing does in the depth of the 
person. According to one sophomore, 

The poem that I write, that I create, is mine. 

It expresses what is closest to me, what means the 

most to me, what I feel, how I think, and even 

what I want. By getting this “me” down on paper, 

I feel refreshed, free, purged and cleansed of this 

deep experience of mine. In reading my poem over 

I am aware of a greater depth and significance in 

the experience. I have written a poem, I have 

created. 
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Give Us Room! 


Anna Mae Collin 


F YOU ARE a family with one child, or none, this will 
I not be of the slightest interest to you. But all the 

harried parents of two, three, four, five and up to 
twenty, who have not yet become the owners of a home, 
will nod sadly to verify this tale of woe. 

There was a time, fifteen years back, when realty 
dealers were knocking each other down to offer us 
(newlyweds and both working) an apartment. Even 
during the war, with a husband back from service 
honorably discharged, we were always able to find a 
nice place to live and not too costly either. But when 
our first baby was expected we decided to leave rented 
quarters and strike out for the prairies. In those days 
Chicago had plenty of prairie and most of it was lo- 
cated in or near a housing-development site sometimes 
nicknamed “Slag Hollow.” This was our first home site. 

Rearing our darling baby girl to the pattern of a 
sophisticated dowager, we decided when she was three 
to move to greener pastures. We sold the house and 


headed for Wisconsin, where the problem of renting 


an apartment or a house became a nightmare. As 
might be expected, we would look over the premises, 
decide it was suitable, agree on a rental price and then 
face the inevitable inquisition: “Have you any chil- 
dren?” 

“Oh, just one! A darling, sweet little girl. She’s three, 
going on four and a perfect little lady.” (All this in one 
breath. ) 

“Come here, Ann Nadine. Say ‘hello’ to the nice man.” 

Did Ann Nadine smile and say a friendly greeting as 
we had drilled her? Did she curtsy, did she stand shyly 
and quietly—oozing gentility? She did not! She scraped 
her shoes on the newly varnished floor, pawed the 
woodwork, snarled and acted like a two-headed mon- 
ster. We didn't get the apartment. 

Times like that make you wonder if your sins are 
catching up with you. Which side of the family tree 
could possibly be responsible for the genes that created 
such an offspring? But you learn with experience, and 
eventually we did find a house. 

All landlords are not eccentric, but if you find a 
house is too easy to rent, beware—something is wrong. 
Too late, we discovered the little gray-haired spinster 
who owned the building was most unconventional. Out- 
side of sleepless nights when she prowled the courtyard 
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calling for her two black cats, or a few summer evenings 
when she misjudged the flower beds and watered our 
bedroom through the open window, we managed quite 
well. No one doubted we were happy, however, when 
the job picture changed and we were again seeking 
housing, this time in another State. 


VARIATIONS ON THE USUAL 


Back in Illinois, we hunted apartments again. Ann 
Nadine was seven years old now, but we didn’t take 
any chances. We wouldn't produce the actual child— 
just a picture. Landlords were impressed, and we con- 
fidently got down to the vital statistics. 

Three times it happened. There were a few varia- 
tions, but this was the pattern: “Paul, you might as well 
write Mr. Jones a check now; the house is certainly 
satisfactory to me.” 

Then the landlord would say: “By the way, what 
church will you be going to?” 

Paul looked up from his writing: “We're unfamiliar 
with this neighborhood, but we'll attend whichever 
Catholic church is closest.” 

This was the wrong answer. With eyes rolling and a 
knowing nod to the good wife, the owner said: “Oh! 
Well—we didn’t think you were Catholic. (It didn't 
show!) We don’t rent to Catholics. Good evening!” 

It was disappointing. It was the first time we had ex- 
perienced this particular reason for not wanting us as 
tenants. 

Then we met a landlord who was a stanch Lutheran 
and we prepared for the inevitable negative answer as 
Paul counted out the cash. Looking up and fixing the 
landlord with a steely eye, Paul said: “Mr. Anderson, 
were Catholics. Are you sure you want to rent this 
house to us?” 

Talk about negative selling! I was all for closing the 
deal and converting them later, but not my husband. 
Imagine my surprise when Mr. Anderson reached for 
the green stuff and started counting. “Well, it’s nice to 
know you go to some church,” he said. 

A year later the house was sold, but we continued on 
as tenants with a good recommendation from the An- 
dersons. We might have gone on that way forever, but 
we found ourselves expecting a baby for the first time 
in seven years. We had long given up hope of answer- 
ing Ann Nadine’s persistent demands for a baby sister. 
As it was, we compromised and provided a_ baby 
brother. 

Pauly was a temperamental little character, and the 
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new landlady had high blood pressure. We lived in 
mortal fear of making too much noise. 

No day passed without the baby exercising his lungs 
in a good old-fashioned cry. Without fail the landlady 
would call on the phone to ask if he was sick. Had I 
tried such and such a remedy? 

For a while we paced the floor with Pauly to keep 
him quiet. The process spoiled him thoroughly. And it 
was then we discovered the creaking floor boards. This 
was unbearable to Mrs. H. It was impossible to decide 
who was making whom more nervous by the minute. 
Taking the baby to a pediatrician, we received the sage 
advice: “Why, you're spoiling him rotten. You'll have to 
begin right now to let him cry it out. Don’t pick him 
up unless he needs to be changed or fed!” 

We knew this was the turning point. We had to find 
a house. No one had to spell it out for us—we needed 
privacy! 

We are city slickers at heart, by chance and design. 
It came as a distinct shock to our friends, therefore, to 
discover that we had rented an old, white, frame farm- 
house, five miles outside the city limits. Since it had 
nine rooms, Pauly could cry, yodel and answer the 
echoes if he felt like it. The nearest neighbors a quarter 
of a mile away could only mistake the sounds for a cat- 
bird in the woods. 

There’s something about a big empty house. Two 
adults and two children rattle around in nine big rooms 
like a few dry seeds in a gourd—not exactly music, but 
like the song “it was so peaceful in the country.” The 
white-tailed deer creep out of the bushes while we're at 
breakfast and nearly scare us to death. Rabbits multiply 
in blissful harmony with nature. First there was Ann 
Nadine and Pauly, then there was Mary Elizabeth, fol- 
lowed by Roberta Mae, who was joined by Dorothy 
Elnora, who was soon accompanied by Barbara Ruth. 
Year after year another bedroom was filled until again 
we were contemplating moving, for larger quarters and 
more substantial income. 


NOW WE STAY PUT 


This is where those parents-of-many will understand 
what I mean. With six-and-a-half children, we set out 
to rent a larger house in another State. Country living 
does indeed make one a bit naive. We honestly expected, 
with a large enough rental, to be offered a big house on 
the edge of the city, near a school and a Catholic 
church. Three months and many newspaper ads later, 
we found that a family our size is quite immovable. 

Paul gave up his opportunity in the new job because 
he was convinced housing was the hardest commodity 
to obtain at this time, and at least we did have a roof 
over our heads. We never did find out what people do 
with those really big houses. If they don’t want children 
in them, and they don’t approve of boarders, what else 
is left? 

It is common talk that “they don’t build houses today 
like they used to.” This may be a good comment or a 
bad comment depending on the inflection of the voice. 
But whatever the voice inflection, one thing is sure. The 
house builders seem never to have heard of Noah’s ark, 
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which, even if you don’t count the animals that went in 
“two by two,” was commodious enough to accommodate 
quite a family. Home builders today don’t seem to put 
much stock in the biblical admonition that families 
should “increase and multiply.” 

No sensible househunter places too much credence in 
advertisments which blithely describe “three-bedroom” 
and “four-bedroom” homes. The large family really 
wants to know the number of rooms in the house. The 
lack of a dining room, attic and basement is not bal- 
anced by the fact that the kitchen is a cabineted dream, 
with dimensions four by six. 

It is patently ridiculous to try to maintain order, much 
less sanity, in today’s small house, if you have a large 
family. Everyone wants elbowroom, and acoustics are 
superb when you least want them. The many advan- 
tages of the one-floor ranch house with its step-saving, 
tumble-saving features are entirely balanced by the 
noble two- or three-story house with a ready-made 
“ivory tower” for young students in search of a spot for 
uninterrupted contemplation, to say nothing of weary 
mother and father who would like to get away from it 
all for just a few minutes. 

There was a time when housing limitations on the 
score of having a large family were a problem Catholics 
faced almost alone. But now you just can’t tell a family’s 
religion by the number of the children. That should 
make the need for larger homes a general problem to 
be worked out for the benefit of many. Homes for real 
living can produce happy children, good environment 
and pleasant communities. No family should be im- 
movable, whether for color, creed—or size. 


Song 


Now that we bide the death of winter, 
Now that the heart begins to bud 
Over again, the mind to flutter, 
And the spring’s cry is in the blood, 


April about to keep a promise 
Lovelier than we dared recall, 

April anew and nests a-building 
Nobody’s seen to since the fall, 


Anxious to witness plants recover 
Ground that was theirs a year ago, 

Avid to greet the blond narcissus, 
Longing to watch the crocus blow, 


Fearful a robin may be tardy 
Having bethought to bypass here, 
Worried the phoebe’s proven flighty— 
Not so dependent as last year. 


Why with all wonder at my doorstep, 
Mine on request—and nought to do— 
Why must my thoughts be up and going 

Over the miles and miles to you? 


KENNETH SCRUTTON 
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State of the Question 





A DEAD LANGUAGE IN OUR HIGH SCHOOLS? 


Waker M. Abbott, S.J., wrote in this Review (“Danger: Too Little 
Latin,” 1/10) that administrators and guidance counselors should 
be disturbed by the decline in Latin studies in the public schools 
of eur larger U. S. cities. Bob Mass spoke out in a Latin letter 
against Latin (1/31); we now terminate the discussion with subse- 
quent letters, including one in Latin from an American bishop. 


To THE Epitor: I found Fr. Walter M. 
Abbott’s article “Danger: Too Little 
Latin” (Am. 1/10) most informative 
and you are to be congratulated on 
publishing his exploration of a danger- 
ous and growing gap in the transmission 
of Western culture. 

However, it is not quite fair to blame 
our high schools for this. The high 
schools in which one might expect to 
find Latin taught are those offering col- 
lege preparation. Where the Ivy League 
colleges of twenty years ago made Latin 
a condition for entrance, none of them 
does so today. Their example has been 
followed by schools throughout the 
country. 

When colleges insist on Latin, and 
perhaps even some Greek, then and 
only then will high school standards be 
brought te where they should be. 

KENNETH SEEMAN GINIGER 
New York, N. Y. 


To THE Epirtor: A great portion of the 
medical vocabulary is based upon 
Latin. But this is a carry-over from prior 
decades and it is largely unnecessary. 
Some of my colleagues studiously avoid 
the Latin whenever they can utilize 
the language of the century. 

Just how much the nation would be 
harmed if 5,000 were to study Latin in 
the public schools instead of 40,000 
or 400,000 is not too clear. 

Wo. Pau Brown, M.D. 
Pomona, N. Y. 


To THE Epirtor: Fr. Abbott is quite cor- 
rect in stressing the fact that reform 
will come from the top—if it comes—be 
it ever so late. Some action on the part 
of humanists seems indicated. 

The “Know-English Contest” makes it 
luminously clear that no literate person 
can speak English without using a vo- 
cabulary 76 per cent derived from 
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Latin. It is hereby suggested that Latin 
teachers everywhere in the country 
will find it profitable to engage their 
charges in this activity. Inquiries may 
be addressed to: Charles W. DeParma 
Jr., 1106 Mace Avenue, N. Y. 67, N. Y. 
JoserpH M. F. MariQug, s.J. 
Holy Cross College 
Worcester, Mass. 


To THE Epitror: A year ago, I wrote 
in the Waterbury American a survey 
story about the high percentage of 
students of Latin and foreign languages 
in Waterbury’s public and parochial 
schools. Of the 5,754 students in six 
public and parochial high schools, 33.5 
per cent were taking Latin and 40.4 
per cent were studying other languages. 
Of course, many Latin students were 
also studying foreign languages. But 
you will admit that this is a very com- 
mendable percentage, compared to the 
national trend. It fared well also with 
the report that 35.7 per cent of the 
students in 137 public secondary schools 











in Connecticut were enrolled in for- 
eign language courses. 

SANDO BOLOGNA 
Waterbury American 
Waterbury, Conn. 


To tHe Eprror: “Danger: Too Little 
Latin” is an excellent summary of the 
situation, and the prognosis of the out- 
come is one that should give scholars 





pause. Their indirect influence may be 
more important than any immediate 
results on school administrators. I am 
grateful that my conclusion about the 
size of high schools was considered im- 
portant enough to mention. 

The problem of Negroes in high 
school, which Fr. Abbott touched 
lightly on, is one with which I claim 
some familiarity. High schools here- 
abouts harbor many bright Negroes 
who don’t study because they feel that 
life in America offers them little pros- 
pect of a future commensurate with 
academic achievement. I think that they 
are wrong, and I tell them that today’s 
Negro students constitute the genera- 
tion that may realize for their race the 
American ideal. Still, I have only hope 
and conviction and sympathy to offer 
them. 

What concerns me most, however, is 
the larger question of scholarship gen- 
erally—and this was Fr. Abbott’s main 
concern, too. At the root of the whole 
situation, I believe, is a general Amer- 
ican attitude of hypocrisy or intellec- 
tual dishonesty in which too many 
teachers have acquiesced or at which 
they have connived. 

Joun H. BroucHam 
Cambridge, Mass. 


To THE Epriror: There is one flaw in 
Fr. Abbott’s conclusion about the effect 
of the decline of Latin studies in public 
schools on the supply of scholars at 
higher levels. There is no reason why 
people should not start Latin at the col- 
lege level, and reach eminence in it, as 
they can do in science, technology and 
business. And it might be easier to 
press its importance in college circles 
than in the board rooms and guidance 
offices of public school systems. 
FREDERICK BLACK, C.S.B. 
St. Michael’s College 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Ont. 


To THE Eprtor: Catholic intellectual- 
ism in America is questioned today 
partly because secularism has convinced 
Catholic educators that contemporary 
man does not need that wisdom so 
painstakingly stored up in the past and 
so vigorously transmitted to the pres- 
ent. In that they equip modern man to 
live not merely in the two cities of time 
and eternity consecutively but, more 
importantly, in the twin cities of nature 
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and grace contemporaneously, Latin 
studies merit the position traditionally 
accorded them by Western civilization. 
(Bro.) Patrick S. CoLLins, F.S.C.H. 
President 
Catholic Classical Association 
of Greater New York 


To THE Eprtor: The article by Fr. Ab- 
bott was very stirring, but it could 
have been enhanced by the offering of 
more corrective measures. For in a 
practical viewpoint, not only priests and 
scholars are concerned but also those 
worthy professions of medieine and 
law. 

On the whole your article showed 
once again, that AMERICA is concerned 
with the values of education and its 
great responsibility to the young. 

(Rev.) Timotuy LADDEN 
St. Mary’s Church 
Massena, N. Y. 


To THE Epitor: Any day now the Rus- 
sians will come out with an announce- 
ment that they are emphasizing Latin, 
and we'll start criticizing ourselves for 
letting it lapse in our schools. I don’t 
know how soon this will happen, but it 
follows the familiar pattern. 

Francis J. GUENTNER, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


To tHE Epitor: I've heard of Latin 
without tears, but Bob Mass _ has 
achieved a species of Latin without 
Latin—no mean trick. 

Let him pursue his admirable cam- 
paign for the vernacular in the Roman 
Church, but let him desist from cor- 
rupting the language he scorns. 

Incidentally, if this were a sample 
of the Latin used in the Mass, the Ver- 
nacular Society would be instantly tri- 
umphant. 

Back to Cicero and Vergil and Hor- 
ace, Bob Mass. Have another go at 
Augustine and reread Louise Guiney’s 
medieval Latin verse (with translation, 
of course). 

At the very least, borrow Cassell’s 
dictionary and spare us what passes for 
the Latin in Mass. 

Jacos B. TREE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


To tHe Eprror: Quis est qui nesciat 
Virgilium pulcherrime de armis vir- 
isque cecinisse? Sine Cicerone amicitia 
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minus nos delectaret, natura deorum ob- 
scura esset. Sed dicat quis libros, quos 
supra commemoravi, multosque alios 


translatos esse. Verum est. Qua de | 


causa multi eis frui possunt. Prae Latin- 
is autem vilescunt. 


Illud Roberti Mass “periculum hodie | 
est nimis Latina,” stultitiae est. De | 


fonte quidem Latina profunde hauri- 
endum est ad sitim culturae explendam. 


(Rev.) ALBERT FRERICKS, C.PP.S. | 


St. Edward Church 
Cleveland, Ohio 


To THE Epiror: Haud dubium est quin 
permulti qui AMERIcAM hebdomaliter 
avide perlegant, epistolam Roberti Mass 
(Am. 1/31) intellexerint, elegantia eius 
Latinitatis non obstante. Qui etsi plur- 
imi vel clerici vel magistri, nonnulli 
tamen sunt laici; et unus saltem qui 
armorum professionem persequitur. Sic 
respondetur interrogationi: Quis potest 
legere? Latina nondum defuncta est 
lingua, ne in America quidem! 

Morbida autem certissime est, prae- 
sertim in scholis publicis, sicut expone- 
bat Pater Abbott; ergo sollicitudo plur- 
imorum ne Latina aliquando fiat pri- 
vata quaedam lingua clericorum, quod 
facile fieri potest nisi indifferentia 
Americorum quodammodo superetur. 
Epistolae frivolae quaestionem resolv- 
ere non adiuvant. 

Lr. Cpr. Joun C. McCasg, v.s.N. 

Naval Air Facility 
Monterey, Calif. 


To THE Eprtor: Roberti Mass epistolae 
me responsurum puto de periculo esse 
hodie nimis Latinam. 

Primo loco virum posse humanum 
sine Latinitatis cognitione concedo; 
numquam cognovi autem peritum lin- 
guae Latinae qui culturam non possi- 
debat. 

Secundo, est lingua Matris Nostrae, 
Ecclesiae Occidentalis. Sum tilius Cath- 
olicus hujus Matris et Roberti epistolam 
legere possum, Deo gratias. Sicuti 
Christus, non peritos verae humanitatis 
non despicio, sed, misericordia motus, 
doleo quia Latinae nescii aliquid cul- 
turae perdiderunt. 

Doctores scinduntur, sed hic servus 
humilis ad fossam ultimam stat ad ex- 
colendam hanc Romanorum linguam. 
Roberto S.P.D. 

Epvs, CATHOLICUS 
Here ends the Latin controversy in 
Latin! Eprror. 











ST. JEAN-MARIE 
VIANNEY 


The Cure of Ars 
by Margaret Trouncer 


An affectionately written life of the 
patron saint of all parish priests, pub- 
lished to mark his centenary. Odd and 
revealing details, omitted in more for- 
mal biographies, give us a real feeling 
of knowing the saint. $3.95 


MRS. CHRISTOPHER 
by Elizabeth Myers 


A novel that has been called an inside- 
out murder mystery, a modern morality 
and a spiritual detective story—which- 
ever you decide it is, it's very well 
worth reading. This first American edi- 
tion is a Thomas More Book to Live. 
$3.00 


PAPERBACKS 


Two new Canterbury books are ready, the first 
to be specially written for the series. 


THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH 


by Bruce Vawter, C.M. 


The history of the Bible, the various transla- 
tions, Catholic criticism. 75¢ 


PATTERN OF SCRIPTURE 
by Alexander Jones, Vincent 
Rochford and Cecily Hastings 


Three essays on the way the Bible is arranged, 
how the New Testament fits into the Old, Our 
Lady in Scripture. 75 


TESTAMENT AND OTHER POEMS 
by John Fandel 

Poems by a young Catholic poet which have 

appeared in leading literary magazines. 95¢ 


Order from any bookstore 


If you haven't seen the current number 

of Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET, 

don't complain about it—just send for 

—- your card to Agatha Mac- 
ill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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Clear View of Ancient Manuscripts 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


By Jean Danielou, S.J. Helicon. 128p. $3 


Already famous for his numerous con- 
tributions to theology and _patristics, 
Father Daniélou was not long in enter- 
ing the new field of Qumran studies. 
His first paper appeared in 1955; it 
was followed two years later by the 
French book which is now put into 
English. The translation reads well and 
is quite faithful, though Gallic idioms 
are not always digested and French 
forms of proper names often remain un- 
changed. 

In the reviewer's opinion Fr. Dan- 
iélou has been very successful in his 
initial book. Thanks to his unsurpassed 
knowledge of early Christianity and to 
his well-tested capacity for historical 
synthesis, he is able to fit the new 
pieces with remarkable success into our 
still fragmentary historical picture. His 
treatment of John the Baptist is in some 
ways the best part of the book, and his 
interpretation of the new light on 
Christian beginnings is excellent. The 
author’s analysis of Essene parallels 
with individual books of the New Testa- 
ment, especially with St. John, St. Paul 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, is satis- 
factory. As might be expected, his dis- 
cussion of Essene influence on Chris- 
tian church organization, ritual and 
liturgy is exceedingly good. 

The author contrasts the religion of 
the Essenes very effectively with the 
teaching of Christ and the Apostles, 
pointing out that the Essenes were in 
no sense Christians, even though some 
of their faith and practice did fore- 
shadow analogous Christian phenomena. 
In certain respects the Essenes were 
actually more remote from early Chris- 
tianity than were the Pharisees. 

Fr. Daniélou ventures out on very 
thin ice when he deals with the rela- 
tionship between Essenes, Hellenistai 
(in the Acts) and early Gnostics. Here 
one cannot always follow him, in spite 
of many instructive and interesting ob- 
servations. For instance, he argues with 
Cullman that there was a special link 
between the Essenes and the Helleni- 
stai. Justin’s list of Jewish sects in the 
second century of the Christian era, to 
which he appeals, includes the Sad- 
ducees, Hellenists, Pharisees and Bap- 
tists. Since there is scarcely a trace of 
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Greek ways of thinking in the hitherto 
published Essene literature, the com- 
bination of Hellenists with Essenes is 
inherently unlikely. It would seem much 
better to treat the Hellenists as an 
otherwise ill-defined Hellenizing sect 
and to identify the “Baptists” with the 
Essenes. The Essenes have far closer 
affinities to Iranian culture than to 
Greek, and this reviewer has long main- 
tained that they derived much of their 
belief and practice from Babylonian 
Jewish circles under strong Iranian in- 
fluence. 

Fr. Daniélou’s French book appeared 
before the publication of Jean Doresse’s 
Les livres secrets des Gnostiques 
d Egypte in the spring of 1958, so what 
he writes about the Chenoboskion co- 
dices and their significance for our 
knowledge of early Gnosticism is wholly 
antiquated. I cannot endorse the views 
of De Jonghe (too hastily accepted by 
J. T. Milik) that the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs is a specifically Chris- 
tian work. The correct view is now 
clearly that of Bickerman, who main- 
tains a date in the early second century 
B. C. for the Testaments in question, 
though recognizing that there has been 
some Christian and perhaps a little 
Essene editing of the work in its ex- 
tant form. It must be remembered that 
De Jonghe’s book did not utilize the 
evidence of the Scrolls at all. 

In short, Fr. Daniélou has given us 
a most fascinating and stimulating sur- 
vey, even though some of his conclu- 
sions may require modification with the 
progress of discovery. W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Thoughtful Insights 


AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS AND 
POLITICS, 1900-1918 

By Marc Karson. Southern Illinois U. 358p. 
$6.50 


Any author who undertakes the story of 
U. S. labor’s participation in politics 
must necessarily write in terms of the 
long struggle for dominance between 
the Socialists and the “pure and sim- 
ple” trade unionists. The latter, under 
the leadership of Samuel Gompers, be- 
lieved that American workers could 
best achieve their objectives through 
collective bargaining within the capi- 
talistic framework. The Socialists in- 


sisted on political action looking to the 
eventual replacement of capitalism by 
socialism. 

While much of the ground covered 
by Prof. Karson of Southern Illinois 
University is not new, a long chapter 
entitled “The Roman Catholic Church 
and American Labor Unions” will come 
as something of a revelation to many 
non-Catholic students of labor history. 
This is a topic which, as Selig Perl- 
man says in a discriminating foreword 
to the book, “others have perhaps 
lacked the courage to accentuate fully.” 

The period Prof. Karson deals with 
was one during which labor’s philosophy 
and traditions were jelling, and there 








was considerable danger that socialism 
would leave its stamp on the final 
product. The Catholic Church, he says, 
sensed this and worked energetically 
to check the Socialists and give U. S. 
labor what the Catholic activists of the 
time called a “conservative” character. 
In this struggle, Karson writes, the 
Church was successful: 


The victory achieved by Catholi- 
cism at the close of this period was 
shown by the weakness of the So- 
cialists in the AFL and the domi- 
nance of an anti-Socialist adminis- 
tration, At the conclusion of World 
War I, considerable similarity be- 
tween the AFL’s Reconstruction 
Program and the Bishops’ Program 
of Social Reconstruction was not a 
coincidence. It was to some degree 
the result of the intensive efforts 
made by the Catholic Church to 
permeate the AFL with its social 
views and the agreement of Cath- 
olic leaders like John A. Ryan and 
Peter Dietz with AFL leadership 
on trade-union principles. Aided 
by the predominantly Catholic of- 
ficers of the international unions 
and by the large Catholic rank and 
file in the AFL responsive to their 
Church’s views on _ socialism, 
Catholicism had helped to account 
for the moderate political philoso- 
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phy and policies of AFL, for social- 
ism’s weakness in the AFL, and, 
therefore, for the absence of a labor 
party in the United States. 


Prof. Karson’s argument is not, how- 
ever, oversimplified. He deals at length 
with other factors which influenced 
labor’s adjustment to the capitalistic 
system—Gompers’ disillusionment with 
Marxism, the dominantly craft structure 
of the AFL, which largely restricted 
its membership to skilled workers, the 
Federation’s staunch Americanism 
(which was revealed in an un-American 
way by its bigoted opposition to immi- 
gration). He also deals at length with 
the International Workers of the World, 
which, for different reasons, was no less 
hostile to a political approach to labor’s 
problems than were the Catholics. 

It might be suggested, however, that 
the author has exaggerated the influ- 
ence of the Church, as a Church, on 
the U. S. labor movement. In opposing 
socialism, in expelling Communist- 
dominated unions from the CIO and 
in working for the merger of the AFL- 
CIO, Catholic labor leaders can scarcely 
be thought of as acting as agents of 
the Church. No doubt, their Catholi- 
cism influenced their thinking, but their 
thinking was influenced by other forces 
as well, 

This is a thought-provoking book. 
One need not share the philosophy of 
its author to appreciate, and be grate- 
ful for, his insights into the American 
labor movement. BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


Human Nature’s Complexity 


THE CAPTIVE AND THE FREE 
By Joyce Cary. Harper. 369p. $5 


Joyce Cary’s last novel, finished and 
edited by Winifred Davin after his 
death, was probably contemplated as 


his manuscript—but his editor has 
served him well. In the light of what 
Cary has written about his working 
methods—“All my books suffer large 
cuts, even in the last draft. This is be- 
cause they are all statements about a 
single reality, in which every part is 
related to every other part”—Mrs. Davin 
has done a remarkable job. 

Walter Preedy is a missioner, a dy- 
namic preacher with some apparent suc- 
cess in faith healing. There is much 
about him that is unsavory: children 
have died when his followers heeded 
his advice about shunning doctors as 
a testimony of faith; his conversion fol- 
lowed a public scandal in which he 
was known to have seduced a 14-year- 
old girl, Alice Rodker, and to have been 
responsible in some measure for her 
child’s dying; finally, he is known to 
have continued relations with Alice 
Rodker. 

When Preedy sets up his mission in 
Pants Road near St. Enoch’s Church, 
the Rev. Mr. Syson, a curate, believes 
him to be a fraud and undertakes to 
fight him. Having thus set the “enthusi- 
ast” in opposition to organized religion, 
Cary brings in Harry Hooper, as cynical 
and ruthless a journalist as ever went 
on the make. 


Involved in the conflict is a large 
cast of characters, as vividly and power- 
fully drawn as Cary could do them. 
Notable among them are the board of 
Harry Hooper’s paper, The Argus, 
especially old Lady Rideout whose ill- 
ness precipitates the jockeying for con- 
trol; Joanna Rideout in her unlikely 
marriage to Harry Hooper; and Clarry 
Syson who watches her husband’s with- 
drawal from her and their children— 
and finally from the church in his dog- 
gedly honest efforts to cope with the 
problems of faith presented by a 
Preedy. 

Cary knew well the complexity of 
human nature, no less evident in its 
religious than in its artistic or political 
aspects. The shifting blends of good 
and evil, the confusion of motives, the 
disparities between will and deed, the 
comic on the heels of the tragic—they 
are all part of The Captive and the 
Free. What is lacking is any positive 
notion of religion. If, as David Cecil 
thinks, Syson in his final attitudes comes 
closest to Cary’s own feelings, his re- 
alization of “some transcendental spir- 
itual reality with which a man must 
relate himself harmoniously,” one can- 
not help but regret that the story ended 
here. Mary Stack McNIFF 





the first book in a trilogy that might | 


have surpassed his earlier trilogies, the 
first one about Gulley Jimson, the 
artist, and the second about Chester 
Nimmo, the politician. Readers of Cary, 


mindful of his relish of human nature | 
in all its lights, shadows and half tones, | 


will be prepared for the skill and gusto 
with which he reveals the man of reli- 
gion, 

Such readers will expect anything 
but a conventional treatment and they 


will not be disappointed however much | 
they sense the incompleteness and in- | 
conclusiveness inevitable under the cir- | 
cumstances. Cary raced against death | 
to finish this novel on a theme of great | 


importance to him; he had to relinquish 
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Fulton J. Sheen's 


INSPIRING 


fe of Christ 





“Bishop Sheen brings the Saviour to 
life vividly, so that reading the book 
seems to bring one into His presence. 
The work will be a source of inspira- 
tion and guidance for people in all 
walks of life. It is destined to be a 
classic in its field.”--CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


“An eloquent voice which is saying 
again for our times . . . what the great 
Fathers of the early Church said for 
their flocks.” —N.y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW 
$6.50 now at your bookstore mcGRAW-HILL 4 
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AND YET SO NEW 
By Arnold Lunn. Sheed & Ward. 244p. 
$3.75 


Twenty-five years ago Arnold Lunn, 
who has reached the biblical age of 
three-score and ten, was received into 
the Catholic Church. Shortly thereafter 
he wrote an account of his conversion, 
Now I See, which has been widely read. 
This was one of some fifty books which 
have issued from his prolific and articu- 
late pen. Many of these books were 
devoted to skiing and mountain-climb- 
ing, in both of which he is an expert. 
Whether these books contain any dull 
pages, I cannot say, but when Mr. 
Lunn writes on religion, he is never 
dull. 

Like the other English converts of 
this and the previous generation, he has 
a quality of individualism, of sincerity, 
of a wholehearted devotion to the 
Church combined with an independence 
of judgment, which is difficult to define, 
but which inspires admiration. 

This book might be called “An Eve- 
ning with Arnold Lunn.” He reminisces 





ANNOUNCING..... 





373 pages $4.50 


AUGUSTINE, 
PHILOSOPHER OF FREEDOM 


A Study in Comparative Philosophy 
By Mary T. Clark 


MOTHER MARY CLARK, R.S.C.J., is a 
member of the Philosophy Faculty at Manhat- 
tanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, 
New York. She was born in Philadelphia and 
received her Ph.D. at Fordham University. 
Her studies in Plotinus and Augustine were 
ursued under the direction of Reverend Paul 
enry, S.J., of the Institut Catholique in Paris. 
“T hope this book will have the fine success it 
merits.” Vernon Bourke, Ph.D., author of 
AUGUSTINE’S QUEST OF WISDOM. 


At Your Booksellers or 


DESCLEE CoO., INC. 
280 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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about people he knew; he pens two 
magnificent memoirs of Msgr. Ronald 
Knox and Hilaire Belloc, which are not 
studies, but personal appraisals. 

Mr. Lunn is well known as an apolo- 
gist, in the original sense of that word. 
He has engaged in a correspondence 
(later published) with such persons as 
C. E. M. Joad, J. B. S. Haldane and 
G. G. Coulton. Before his conversion 
he carried on a similar correspondence 
with Msgr. Knox, who later received 
him into the Church. Over the years he 
has debated the issues of Christianity 
on the public platform with the most 
diverse adversaries. In this memoir he 
recounts many of these experiences. 

Even if Arnold Lunn admits that he 
doesn’t have his usual energy when he 
sits down to the typewriter after dinner, 
this book, with its delightful memoirs 
and amusing anecdotes, will not, we 
hope, be his last. BERNARD J. MURRAY 


CHARLES DICKENS: A Critical Intro- 
duction. 

By K. J. Fielding. Longmans, Green. 218p. 
$3.50 


This compact volume is like nothing 
so much as one of the invaluable little 
works in yesterday's Home University 
Library; that is to say, it is a lucid gen- 
eral introduction for the common read- 
er—in this case to that great writer who 
has more and more come to seem the 
supreme genius of English fiction. Al- 
though, professedly, biography forms 
no major part of this book’s intentions, 
Dickens’ life is inextricably intertwined 
with his works; and Dr. Fielding writes 
admirably on this level even to the point 
of throwing some needed new light on 
the vexing chronology of the Dickens- 
Ternan liaison. 

The book’s real utility lies in its crit- 
ical insights, which are clear, convinc- 
ing and often quite original. Fielding 


| shows himself well aware of recent 
| trends in Dickens studies, the two sup- 


porting pillars of which are probably 
Edmund Wilson, on the one hand, and 


| the Butt-Tillotson team, on the other. 
| He is not, however, overawed by Wil- 


son’s almost too exclusive emphasis on 
the late “symbolic” novels with those 
stories’ increased technical maturity, or 
by the Butt-Tillotson valuable consid- 
eration of Dickens’ “craft rather than 
his art.” Quite to the contrary, his deep- 
est affections go out to the comic en- 
ergy which irradiates and surcharges the 
volumes before Chuzzlewit. 

There are certain touchstones in 
Dickens criticism: Pickwick, for exam- 
ple, The Old Curiosity Shop, Great Ex- 
pectations. Fielding is superlatively 


good on all three of these crucial texts. 
He respects the surrealistic angle of 
Dickens’ celebrated animism as a vision 
transcending mere novelistic “realism”— 
whatever that may be—and tellingly 
quotes Dickens’ own defensive state- 
ment to Lord Lytton on this matter: 
“I think it is my infirmity to fancy or 
perceive relations in things which are 
not apparent generally.” 

It is the divine energy that was in 
the beginning which Dickens was al- 
ways able to perceive and which ended 
by literally shaking him to pieces before 
his time. This is why all his sparrows, 
not only the sparrow in Dombey, are 
“transfigured.” CHARLEs A. BRADY 


WHAT IS CATHOLIC ACTION? 


An Introduction to the Lay Apostolate 
By Jeremiah Newman. Newman. 164p. 
$3.50 


Here is a penetrating and highly useful 
study of the rapidly widening and 
deepening work of the laity in the 
Church’s apostolate—a work that con- 
sistently refuses to sit still for its por- 
trait. Prof. Newman of St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth, Ireland, has never- 
theless succeeded in producing a well- 
detailed picture of what Catholic Action 
is and what it is not. 

Generously and aptly quoting the 
modern Pontiffs from Leo XIII to Pius 
XII, as well as dozens of theologians 
and other authorities, the author deftly 
sketches the developing doctrine of the 
Church concerning the lay apostolate. 





He is careful to make clear that in this, 
as in other matters, “papal teaching has 
undergone progressive development 
rather than radical change.” 

Bravely he addresses himself to such 
thorny questions as the meaning of 
“mandated” Catholic Action (“those 
movements for which the bishop ac- 
cepts full responsibility”), the relation 
of Catholic Action in general to the 
hierarchy, the distinction between the 
work of the priest and the work of the 
layman in the lay apostolate, and so on. 

Where does episcopal responsibility 
end and lay initiative and freedom be- 
gin? Prof. Newman suggests that “con- 
fusion and disagreement” could be 
“cleared up, in large measure, by a 
body of law on Catholic Action, which 
would delineate clearly the laity’s field 
of action and assure them of liberty 
within well-defined limits.” 

His own delineations and distinctions 
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Our Reviewers 


A world authority on_ biblical 
archeology, W. F. ALBRIGHT, 
long at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, is at present conducting a 
seminar at New York’s Jewish 
Theological Seminary. 

BENJAMIN L. MAssE, S.J., iS 
AMERICA’s industrial relations 
editor. 

Mary Stack McNiFr, on the re- 
viewing staff of the Boston 
Pilot, has assessed for AMERICA 
the earlier novels of Joyce Cary. 

Rev. BERNARD J. Murray, S.J., 
professor of theology at Ford- 
ham University, was formerly 
at Canisius College, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and is co-author of the 
textbook, Christ in His Mem- 
bers. 

JaMeEs M. Suea, long active in dis- 
cussion and study groups on 
Catholic Action, is an associate 
editor of the Cincinnati Cath- 
olic Telegraph Register. 

CHARLES A. BraDy, whose most 
recent novel was This Land 
Fulfilled (Dutton, 1958), is 
chairman of the Department of 
English at Canisius College, 
Buffalo. 

Epwarp Hunter is author of The 
Black Book on Red China 
(Bookmailer, 1958), commis- 
sioned by the Committee of 
One Million against the Admis- 
sion of Red China to the United 
Nations. 

Doran Hurtey is a free-lance 
writer, best remembered for 
his tales of the redoubtable 
Mrs. Crowley. 

Francis J. Cor.ey, s.j., who has 
written extensively on family 
allowances, is former editor of 
Social Order, and is at present 
on the theological faculty of 
St. Louis University. 

BRENDAN CONNOLLY, who _ re- 
ceived his doctorate from the 
University of Chicago’s Library 
School, is librarian and profes- 
sor of English at Weston Col- 
lege, Weston, Mass. 

J. QuenTIN Laver, s.J., of the 
Department of Philosophy, 
Fordham University, is author 
of The Triumph of Subjectiv- 
ity (Fordham U., 1958), to be 
reviewed in the near future in 
these columns. 
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are abundantly clear, for the most part, 
and he disarms criticism of his some- 
what pedantic style by observing that 
“jt was not possible to make this study 
as simple as one would have wished, 
since there are a number of theoretical 
questions which no account of Catholic 
Action could afford to ignore.” 

Amid all his theorizing, Prof. New- 
man keeps reality in focus. He admits 
that a “lively realization of the need 
for the lay apostolate in the world of 
today” is of greater importance than 
any studious analysis of the movement. 
“As long as a man does his part, it is 
only of secondary importance how his 
work in the apostolate is to be classi- 
fied.” 

When an important study is done 
with the care, thoroughness and _ hon- 
esty that characterize this book, the 
result is a significant service to all 
thoughtful Catholics. James M. SHEA 


TALES FROM THE CLOUD WALKING 
COUNTRY 

By Marie Campbell. Indiana U. 270p. 
$4.50 


This is the first in a projected five- 
volume collection of stories taken down 
by a former teacher in the region from 
six Kentucky mountain old-timers who 
“took a mort of pleasure in tale-telling.” 

In this first book are stories that came 
from “across the great water,” handed 
down orally from generation to genera- 
tion until they finally emerge in the 
speech idioms of the mountaineers. Al- 
most all of the stories sprang from 
Gaelic Ireland and the Scottish Gaelic 
Highlands. Lady Gregory would be 
delighted to find stories of the Fionn 
Mac Cumhal Cycle that she translated 
into her own Kiltartan dialect suffering 
a sea change and shining forth no less 
happily for all that in simple American 
speech. 

Much has been made of the pure 
English background of the mountain 
folk of Kentucky—Elizabethan is the 
word most used—with its connotation 
of sturdy and avowed Protestantism. 
These tales that Miss Campbell has col- 
lected—and she indicates that stories in 
the volumes to come will have the same 
ethnic backgrounds—would seem in 
their beginnings to have sprung from 
early Catholic settlers whose faith 
drifted when no priest was ever by. 

We know from the Catholic settle- 
ments around Bardstown and in the 
Lincoln country of his first teacher, the 
Master Riney who became a Trappist, 
that Catholics were numerous; among 
the pioneers from Virginia and Mary- 
land who pushed forth adventurously 


New Spring Books 





Youth Before God 


Prayers and Thoughts 


Prepared by William L. Kelly, S.J. 
A unique vade mecum designed espe- 
cially for young people, containing 
prayers, reflections and instructions. 
This book is beautifully produced, and 
bound in soft, simulated leather, and 
though it contains over four hundred 
pages, it is still of convenient pocket 
size. $3.75 


A Daily Thought 

Compiled from Richard Challoner’s 
Meditations 

By Rev. V. Guazzelli 

Brief and direct thoughts for each day 
of the year to help us orientate the day 
to God and His service. The book is 
produced in a handy, pocket size which 


makes it convenient always and every- 
where. $1.95 


A Man Cleansed by God 
A Novel Based on St. Patrick’s 
‘Confession’ 

By John E. Beahn 

A fresh and arresting portrait of St. 
Patrick which enables the reader to 
gain new insights into the mind and 
heart of this great missionary and 
patron saint of Ireland. $3.75 


Dictionary of the 


New Latin Psalter 
By Rev. William J. Konus 


A much-needed dictionary for semina- 
rians and religious who are just begin- 
ning recitation of the Divine Office 
and for those priests who have begun 
use of the New Psalter. $2.75 


Problems in the Liturgy 
By Gerard Montague, D.D. 


Practical solutions for bringing the 
day-to-day customs and exigencies of 
parish life into line with the strict re- 
quirements of the rubrics, together 
with information on the history and 
present status of liturgical develop- 
ments. $5.50 


Wherever good books are sold 
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tion 
a eee of Studies, 
Dr. John Wellmuth, 
Saint Mary’s College 
Faculty: Department of Philosophy, 
Saint Mary’s College 
Address inquiries to: THE DEAN 
Saint Mary’s College—California 











into early Kentucky’s “dark and bloody 
ground.” In Washington and Hardin 
counties under Bishop Flaget the faith 
was held fast by Fr. Badin and by Fr. 
Charles Nerinx, who founded, in linsey- 
woolsey habits and sun bonnets, the 
first purely American sisterhood, the 
Society of Loretto. 

But even a few short years back, 
when Miss Campbell started the collec- 
tion of these stories, only a mule could 
travel the trails to many mountain 
homes. The faith was lost to men and 


| women who came by themselves and 


BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 
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NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Serve God Through 


@ Teaching @ Writing 
@ Social Work @ Missions 
@ Clerical Work @ Trades 


For information write: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


THE 
ORATORIAN 
FATHERS 





100 DUJARIE HALL 








Work tor conversions in South Carolina with the 
priests and brothers of the Congregation of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri! The Oratorians live a 
comununity life; do not take vows; preach, teach, 
conduct parishes and do pioneer mission work at 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High school 
graduates accepted as candidates for Priesthood. 
Brotherhood candidates accepted after their 16th 
birthday. 


For complete information—Write 
REV. DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
THE ORATORY OF ST. PHILIP NERI 


P. O. Box 895—Dept. 2 
Rock Hill, S. C. 





Are You Really Happy ... 
or Is Something Missing? 





If you're a farmer, baker, plumber, mechanic, 
machinist, office worker, carpenter (or whatever 
you do) you can find real happiness in dedicat- 
ing your talents to the Sacred Heart by becom- 
ing a Sacred Heart Brother! You'll serve in our 
American or foreign missions. Want more 
information? then write: Father pagers Sacred 
Heart Novitiate, Ste. Marie 1, 

Do you have a delayed vocation for the Priest- 
hood? Write: Father Superior, Dehon Seminary, 
Great Barrington 1, Mass. 
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lived by themselves rather than in the 
grouped Catholic settlements. 

Traces of the faith can be seen, how- 
ever, in some of these stories and their 


| Gaelic derivation permits of no other 


conclusion than that the earliest tellers 
were Catholics of a Catholic land from 
“the hidden years” of the felon priest 
and the hedge schoolmaster. 

Doran HurLEY 


| THE FAR EAST 


By Nathaniel Peffer. U. of Michigan. 489p. 
$7.50 


This is one version of the history of 
East Asia, slanted to fit the theories of a 
group of latter-day “old China hands” 
who called themselves liberals and in- 
sisted that Mao Tse-tung was an agra- 
rian reformer and Chiang Kai-shek the 
devil. That this book is by a university 
professor and was published by a great 
university does not alter the fact that it 
is political pamphleteering and a white- 
wash of the Lattimore-Snow-Smedley 
line. 

The author uses the academic cloak, 


| but cannot help letting his bias and 





bitterness show—as in his aside on “the 
nature of all conservatism,” when he 
recalls a backward general's efforts to 
perpetuate the hair queue. The book is 
full of such generalizations. Missionar- 
ies, obviously, have to be a very bad 
lot to fit into his thesis. He brushes 
them off with backward elements gen- 
erally. 

The stand adopted is the new line 
being subtly brought forth these days, 
that communism and especially Com- 
munist conspiracy had little if any 
influence on what happened, but that 
communism was pretty well inevitable 
in China, and heaven knows where else. 
The same thesis, also academically 
cloaked, was presented recently in the 
philosophic field by Amaury de Rien- 
court in The Soul of China, published 
under University of Pennsylvania aus- 
pices. A whole literature is being qui- 
etly developed along that line. 


A great deal vf legerdemain is re- 
quired to force the segments into this 
mosaic. When all else fails, recourse is 
repeatedly had to the pox-on-both-your- 
houses artifice. When the Reds are 
clearly at fault, the author brushes it off 
with some such statement as “It’s use- 
less to try to apportion blame,” or sim- 
ply “There was right and wrong on 
both sides.” Nothing is ever right or 
wrong in this context, and free will is 
ignored. This leads Peffer into a sort 
of materialistic mysticism. 

This leads, too, into an interpretation 
of history in Asia much as Peking 
would like to have us believe it. It 
builds up into the usual appeal for 
recognition of Red China and Peking’s 
entry into the UN, reinforced by the 
all-out contention that except for our 
failure to play ball with the Chinese 
Reds even more than we did during 
those tragic years, Red China would 
not have been “driven” into Moscow’s 
embrace. 

If one likes his history rewritten this 
way, it’s just what the doctor ordered. 
The amiable, good-willed Dr. Khrush- 
chev, that is. Epwarp HunNTER 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
By James C. Vadakin. U. of Miami. 185p. 
$4.95 


The industrial age has immensely bene- 
fited society, but the benefits have not 
been equally distributed. By the very 
terms of its constitution, industrial 
economy has established an arbitrary 
definition of economic contribution 
which makes impossible recognition and 
remuneration of man’s greatest single 
economic contribution—the production- 
consumption force, i.e., people. Income, 
consequently, is measured by economic 
contribution as conventionally under- 
stood, and bears no necessary relation 
to need. In these terms, a single man’s 
economic contribution equals that of 
a father of four, since both are measured 
only in terms of “work.” 

Family allowances are the only feasi- 
ble measure thus far devised to remedy 
this defect in an otherwise efficient 
economic system. They consist of sup- 
plementary income distributed to fam- 
ilies with children to help meet their 
greater needs. Such programs have 
been introduced in many countries in 
the past 25 years. Prof. Vadakin has 
produced the first study of the question 
completed in the United States. His 
book gives a clear exposition of the 
idea of family allowances and the case 
for them. He further reviews develop- 
ments in a number of countries and 
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analyzes the program established in 
Canada in 1944. 

The most useful part of his book is 
the study of child welfare and the demo- 
graphic and economic implications of 
family-allowances programs. By and 
large, his conclusions are favorable, and 
he is temperate and sound in his judg- 
ments. The final chapter establishes a 
hypothetical program for the United 
States with a view to providing the 
basis for discussion and further study. 
Finally, he outlines the various areas 
of investigation that should be prose- 
cuted if we are to reach intelligent deci- 
sions in the matter. 

One important deficiency struck the 
reviewer. Nowhere is the fact that 
family allowances are the only measure 
which meets the problem of unequal 
need effectively established—or even 
very Clearly enunciated. The case for 
family allowances can never be cogently 
presented until it is seen that any 
measure which uniformly benefits all 
families (or income units, or consumer 
units) works to the disadvantage of 
units with children. This principle can 
almost be stated as an economic law: 
Any measure that benefits all families 
equally works to the disadvantage of 
families with children in proportion to 
the number of children. 

The book achieves that elusive dis- 
tinction of being one that the economist 
will read with respect and the layman 
can understand. Sen. Richard L. Neu- 
berger, who has long espoused the 
cause of family allowances in the U. S., 
contributes a foreword to the work. 

Francis J. CORLEY 


THE WATCH THAT ENDS THE 
NIGHT 


By Hugh MacLennan. Scribner. 373p. 
$3.95 


Mr. MacLennan works with the life 
story of middle-classed, middle-aged 
English Montreal. Within that frame 
he narrows his focus to examine the 
deepening of the love of Catherine and 
George Stewart. He has also under- 
scored the awful poverty of a generation 
which moved to maturity starved of 
such spiritual and intellectual nourish- 
ment as might have abated the anguish 
of growth. 

Learning politics domestic or foreign 
in the 1930's, for instance, meant for 
the people of this story a flat choice 
between the black of fascism and the 
“white” of communism. Even though 
the more perspicacious recognized its 
revolting features, communism repre- 
sented to them the only real opposition 
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to the absolute evil of fascism and 
nazism. Bilingualism seems to have ex- 
isted only on the verbal level, and 
whatever there was of Catholic intel- 
lectualism in French-speaking Montreal 
was either never communicated to, or 
never understood by, the non-Catholic, 
liberal young. 

For them the Church, with its so- 
phistication of thought, its variety of 
appeal, is shrunk to a rigid identification 
with Franco Spain, which, in turn, is 
stripped of all sympathetic complexities 


and reduced to a simple, malevolent 
stereotype of tyranny and obscurantism. 
Such separatism of political life is cer- 
tainly not peculiar to Montreal, but it 
is particularly poignant in a city where 
the co-existence of a dual culture had 
had so long a time to fructify. 

On the purely human level there is 
a wonderfully tender story of the self-- 
sacrificial love of George and Cather- 
ine. There is a growing realization of 
a dimly seen, but powerfully felt, spir- 
itual basis for human existence. Most 
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SIMON BRUTE and the 
WESTERN ADVENTURE 


By ELIZABETH BARTELME. The story of the 
French youth who gave up a brilliant medi- 
cal career to become a missionary, teacher 
and bishop on the Western frontier. 


CHARLES CARROLL and the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By MILTON Lomask. How Carroll, one of 
colonial America’s wealthiest men, came to 
throw in his lot with the patriots, became a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and took part in the most exciting events 
of the Revolution. 


ADVENTUROUS LADY: 
Margaret Brent of Maryland 


By DoroTHy FREMONT GRANT. A remark- 
able woman’s thrilling experiences in colonial 
Maryland. 


THE FRIAR and the KNIGHT: 
Padre Olmedo and Cortez 


By FLora StroussE. A true account of the 
part played by Cortez’ chaplain during the 
conquest of Mexico. 


COLONIAL GOVERNOR: 
Thomas Dongan of New York 


By J. G. E. Hopkins. The story of the first 
Catholic Governor of New York. 
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CAVALRY HERO: 
Casimir Pulaski 


By Dorotuy ApaAms. An exciting biography 
of the Polish officer who fought in the 
American Revolution. 


SIDEWALK STATESMAN: 
Alfred E. Smith 

By WILLIAM G. SCHOFIELD. The rousing 
story of the newsboy who rose to be Gov- 
ernor of New York, nominee for the presi- 
dency of the United States. 


CHAPLAIN IN GRAY: 
Abram Ryan 


By H. J. HEAGNEY. A thrilling biography of 
the poet-priest of the Confederacy who 
helped to heal the breach between North 
and South after the Civil War. 


MERE MARIE 
OF NEW FRANCE 


By Mary FABYAN WINDEATT. The adven- 
tures of Mére Marie of the Incarnation in 
early Quebec among colonial settlers and 
the savage Iroquois. 


BLACK ROBE PEACEMAKER: 
Pierre De Smet 


By J. G. E. Hopkins. A story of the heroic 
accomplishments of the Jesuit missionary- 
explorer, champion of Indians in the West. 
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of all, there is an all but palpable com- 
munication of the narrator’s love for his 
dying wife. So sensitively does this in- 
timacy come through that one feels al- 
most an intruder on emotions and 
thoughts not meant for the outsider. 
There is some awkwardness in the 
flash-back technique of the narrative. 
The first chapter, especially, reads un- 
comfortably like Act One, Scene One 
of a very young playwright rather than 
the work of an established novelist. 
Nonetheless, Mr. MacLennan has done 
well in his portrait of a second lost 
generation and in his eloquent telling of 
human love. BRENDAN CONNOLLY 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 
By Gustav A. Wetter, transl. by Peter 
Heath. Praeger. 609p. $10 


Those who are familiar with either the 
Italian edition (1948) or the German 
(1952) of Fr. Wetter’s truly monu- 
mental work on philosophy in the Soviet 
Union will certainly welcome its transla- 
tion into English. The translation was 
made from a fourth German edition, 
which has, at least in part, been con- 
siderably revised and brought up to 
date. 

It is to be regretted that the title of 
the Italian edition, Soviet Dialectical 
Materialism, was not retained in both 
the German and the English editions. 
The book does not pretend to be an 
authoritative presentation of dialectic 
materialism as such—for which one 
would have to go to something like La 
pensée de Karl Marx, by Yves Calvez— 
but rather delineates only the Soviet 
version of that philosophy. In present- 
ing this aspect of the question Fr. Wet- 
ter has manifested a fullness of schol- 
arship and a wealth of detailed analysis 
which make the work extremely valu- 
able as a source book on the Soviet 
philosophical situation today. 

At the same time the book (even in 
translation) is eminently readable—in- 
terest is not sacrificed for scholarship 
and the mass of documentation does 
not at all interfere with the smooth flow 
of the text. Philosophers might wish 
that in the treatment of Marx himself, 
of Hegel, Feuerbach and Engels, the 
author had been less superficial (the 
philosophy itself is, after all, more pro- 
found than the Soviet brand of it would 
lead one to think). However, the con- 
temporary problem here in view is 
somewhat narrower than the over-all 
one of Marxist philosophy, and the 
sources are presented with this fact 
in mind. 

Thus, too, the author can justify the 
Aristotelian and scholastic presupposi- 
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tions of some of his criticism by con- 
tending that true dialectic has disap- 
peared from the conceptual scheme of 
Soviet dialectical materialism. Admit- 
ting, then, that the scholar cannot be 
content with reading only this book, it 
is still true that no other book in any 
language gives as complete a picture of 
philosophical thinking in the Soviet 
Union. 

The first part of the book comprises 
a historical survey of the pertinent in- 
fluences from Hegel to Stalin. It serves 
as an introduction, so to speak, to the 
more systematic second part, which is 
concerned with the philosophy itself, 
as now conceived, and with its relation 
to various other disciplines such as posi- 
tive science, epistemology and _ logic. 
The extent to which the approach to 
such seemingly autonomous disciplines 
is dictated by the “dogma” of dialectic 
materialism (in its derivate form) is 
revealing. Since, however, only the dia- 
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lectic itself is inflexible, there is ample 
room for opportunism in Soviet think- 
ing, no matter what the area. 

Like so many other “systems” of 
thought, the chief function of the theory 
seems to be to provide a foundation 
for the rationalization of practice. Thus, 
the deterministic rigidity of the frame- 
work makes it quite easy to present the 
system to even the simplest of minds; 
while the flexibility of the dialectical 
process makes it adaptable to use in a 
changing world of scientific progress. 
Where the dialectic is least flexible, it 
would seem, is in philosophy itself—it 
may be variously applied, but it may 
not be re-examined. Thus, in the Soviet 
Union philosophizing is not encouraged 
—but only exegesis, and even this must 
be rigidly controlled, due to the risk of 
ideological divergences. 

It is precisely here, however, that 
those who look on from outside can 
find food for reflection. No nation can 
retain the commanding position which 
the Soviet Union has achieved without 
a large supply of first-rate thinkers; but 
it is difficult over a long period of time 





to prevent first-rate thinkers from being 
independent thinkers. In the last analy- 
sis, perhaps, our greatest hope lies right 
there. QUENTIN LAUER 


FILMS 





THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNY- 
PACKER (20th Century-Fox). Bigamy, 
as a general rule, is an uninteresting 
dramatic subject because bigamists, as 
a general rule, are poor dopes who have 
gotten themselves into a mess through 
their inability to cope with the circum- 
stances of life. As a play, this comedy 
by Liam O’Brien presented an interest- 
ing and dramatically plausible bigamist 
—a turn-of-the-century freethinker and 
successful business man whose convic- 
tions about eugenics and devotion to 
family life caused him, unknown to any- 
one else, to father separate families of 
eight and nine children respectively in 
the two cities between which business 
interests required him to divide his 
time. 

It took some quite frantic plot con- 
triving to resolve this situation to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. Neverthe- 
less, the play was an entertaining and 
morally sound comedy of ideas. Un- 
happily, the movie version eliminates 
most of the ideas and tries to make 
juvenile cuteness, color nostalgia and 
Clifton Webb (in a close approximation 
of his familiar Mr. Belvedere character- 
ization) serve as an adequate substitute. 
The results are seldom funny, frequent- 
ly tasteless and, generally speaking, 
little short of disastrous. [L of D: A-III] 


THE JOURNEY (MGM). In all prob- 
ability it is too soon to expect a mean- 
ingful drama to emerge that confronts 
head-on the tragic events of the 1956 
Hungarian uprising. The standard ex- 
pedient under these circumstances is 
to incorporate the subject tangentially 
into a melodrama. This is what produc 
er-director Anatole Litvak and scenarist 
George Tabori have done in The 
Journey, with peculiarly unfortunate re- 
sults. The picture turns out to be an 
old-hat romantic melodrama with de- 
lusions of significance. 

The story revolves around the ef- 
forts of a titled English lady (Deborah 
Kerr) to smuggle the man she loves, 4 
wounded Hungarian patriot (Jason Ro- 
bards Jr.), out of the country on 4 
forged British passport. Her various 
desperate but abortive attempts em- 
brace virtually every cliché of the genre 
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She Ideal Gift For Mothers Day 


AVE MARIA 
RECORD 


sung by the famed 
BONAVENTURA CHOIR 


One of the most beautiful and inspiring 
hi-fi recordings ever made for Catholics. 





Hear Schubert's and Gounod’s Ave Marias side by side, along with nine other 
famous musical settings of the Latin Hail Mary. Enjoy beautiful singing while 
you enrich your knowledge of music and of the role of the Ave Maria in the 


Church’s Liturgy. 








Hear all these AVE MARIAS on one record 


Gregorian Chant (3 examples) 
Arcadelt 
Vittoria 
Casali 
Schubert 
Bach-Gounod 
Franck 
A Trappistine Nun 
Father Russell Woollen 











The History of Music told in Ave Marias—from early Christen- 
dom until now. Styles of music have changed in each century. 
Early Christians sang melody without harmony. Vittoria’s music 
is the style of William Shakespeare’s time. Father Russell Woollen, 
world-famous composer now teaching at The Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C., wrote his Ave Maria especially 
for this record to illustrate the typical musical style of the 20th 
century. 


The History of the Hail Mary—told on the album jacket. The 
words of the Hail Mary were not composed all at once. The 
opening words were the greeting of the Angel Gabriel to the 
Virgin Mary. Elizabeth, the Blessed Virgin’s cousin, uttered the 
hext portion. The second half (the petition) of the prayer was 
added by the Church around the 16th century. 
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Beautiful Singing—The record was 3 years in the making. The 
BONAVENTURA CHOIR, one of the most famous and esteemed 
Catholic concert choirs in the whole world, excelled themselves 
in achieving their ideals of choral performance. Acoustical and 
technical recording conditions were long in testing to faithfully 
reproduce the natural, rich “church sound.” 


W.. LIBRARY OF SACRED MUSIC 


1846 Westwood Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me ........ record albums of the AVE MARIA 
record @ $5.00 each plus 35¢ for mailing and handling. 1 
understand if 2 or more records are purchased the mailing 
and handling charges are free. Enclosed is (check or money 
order) in the amount of $........... 
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down to and including the offer to 
make the supreme sacrifice of her honor 
to achieve her altruistic purpose. In the 
end, however, she succeeds only be- 
cause an implausibly humane Russian 
major (Yul Brynner) loses his heart and 
ideological wits over her and risks the 
almost certainly lethal displeasure of 
his superiors by letting the pair go. As 
it turns out, the Hungarian freedom 
fighters intervene in another ideological- 
ly dubious development and save the 
Communist masters the trouble of dis- 
ciplining their recalcitrant member. 

I have no quarrel with the concept 
that a Russian may be a decent human 
being. My quarrel here is on the 
grounds of dramatic credibility. Further- 
more, I question the propriety of intro- 
ducing this superficially motivated 
“good” Russian into the story when, at 
the same time, the various Western 
countries are represented by anything 
but flattering stereotypes (Robert Mor- 
ley, E. G. Marshal, Anne Jackson, et 
al.). Consequently, despite good per- 
formances, a good color production pho- 
tographed in as authentic a locale as 
possible (in Austria) and occasional 
flashes of good writing, the movie in its 
over-all effect is disappointing, con- 
fused and disturbing. [L of D. A-III] 


THE LAST MILE (United Artists), in 
its day (some 35 years ago), was ap- 
parently both a dramatic bombshell and 
an effective tract against capital punish- 
ment and abuses in our penal system. 
It was also notable as the vehicle which, 
in different productions, served as the 
steppingstone to fame for both Spencer 
Tracy and Clark Gable. Remade a gen- 
eration later, with Mickey Rooney—of 
all people—as Killer Mears, the piece 
seems psychologically false and dra- 
matically overstated to an almost in- 
credible degree. The film may have a 
certain value as a sociological curiosity, 
but not nearly enough to balance its 
brutality and unfocused incitement to 
violence. [L of D: B] Morra WALSH 


TELEVISION 


From some purists the recent television 





production of Hamlet, with London’s 
Old Vic Company, drew outraged pro- 
tests. The critics, some professional and 
many more amateur, were appalled by 
the deletions from the script, by the 
electronic and mechanical tricks em- 
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understand the Church 


Tuis inspiring account of what Catholicism means to one man 
will give all Catholics a deeper knowledge of their faith. 

The author, a former Episcopal minister, became a Catholic 
nine years ago. In his book, he tells of his search for faith, and 
as he does so, provides a lucid explanation of the structure of 
the Catholic Church, its organization and works in the world 
today, its history, doctrine, and liturgy. 

Besides offering Catholics a luminous affirmation of their 
religion, Wuy I am a Caruotic is the perfect book to give to 
non-Catholics for an understanding of the Church. 


WHY I AM A CATHOLIC 
By Paul van K. Thomson 


Associate Professor, Providence College 
Imprimatur. $2.75, now at your bookstore 
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ployed during the telecast and, in some 
cases, by the quality of the acting. 

Let us concede that there is some 
validity to these arguments. But there 
would seem to be another side to the 
case that has not been set forth ade- 
quately, 

This “Du Pont Show of the Month” 
program was a special attraction pre- 
sented during a Tuesday nighttime 
period when a western called “The 
Californians” and an “Alcoa Presents” 
drama about “the supernatural” were 
among the attractions on other net- 
works. 

Certainly Shakespeare’s classic story 
of the tragedy of the Prince of Den- 
mark, even in an abbreviated version, 
done with questionable theatrical tech- 
niques and acted in a style that did 
not meet with general favor, was in- 
finitely more attractive than the other 
programs available at the same time. 

The task of cutting Hamlet to meet 
the requirements of a 90-minute pro- 
gram—the air time of the play itself 
was actually only 78 minutes—was an 
undertaking that was bound to bring 
trouble. On the stage the Old Vic Ham- 
let lasts three and a quarter hours. 

Michael Benthall, the Old Vic di- 
rector, and Ralph Nelson, the producer- 
director of the telecast, accepted the 
heavy responsibility of eliminating al- 
most two hours of a great classic. The 
fact that they retained so much of the 
glorious language of the author and 
so many of the drama’s stirring scenes 
is a tribute to their competence. 

It can be argued that little was left 
to the imagination in this small-screen 
presentation. Superimposed images and 
other devices offended scholars who 
felt that they were being treated as if 
they never had read nor seen Hamlet 
before. 

But is it not conceivable that in the 
audience of millions who were watch- 
ing the program there may have been 
many whose familiarity with the play 
was hazy? Some younger viewers, in 
fact, were getting their first look at the 
tragedy. They were not seeing Hamlet 
in all its splendor. But they were hear- 
ing the words of Shakespeare and 
watching a drama that, even in frag- 
mentary form, is a stimulating experi- 
ence. 

John Neville’s interpretation of the 
title role was found deficient by some 
television reviewers, as it had been by 
some drama critics who saw him in the 
stage production. But was not Mr. 
Neville’s performance an achievement 
of far greater merit than most of the 
emoting that is offered on the television 
screen? 
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AMERICA’S JESUIT EDUCATION SERIES spotlights 
WUSV-FM—The Radio Voice of 


University of Scranton 


Dedicated to fine programming and reaching a potential audience 
of over 900,000 daily, WUSV-FM, the voice of culture in Northeast- 
em Pennsylvania, presents a series of daily broadcasts designed to 
educate, enlighten and entertain. 

Manned completely by students under the direction of a licensed 
radio engineer and equipped with a 1,000-watt transmitter and 1,000- 
watt amplifier, WUSV-FM serves an area within a radius of nearly 
fifty miles of central Scranton. Programming consists of tasteful music, 
dramatic productions recognized for their merit and student comment 
on the arts and sciences. 

Through its facilities, students of radio receive a thorough indoc- 
trination in the fundamentals of the communicative arts while engineer- 
ing students profit from on-the-job experience in the mechanics of 
broadcasting. 

Membership in the Radio Guild, which staffs the independent sta- 
tion, is open to all interested students. Live experience plus successful 
completion of several examinations results in granting of third-class 
tadio engineer certificates to students. 

Now in its eighth year of service, WUSV-FM affords an outstand- 
ing opportunity for undergraduate training in live broadcasting while 
fulfilling its mission as a tastemaker in the region it serves. 
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JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile)..... LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 


Loyola University (Los Angeles). .LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco. LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


University of Santa Clara............ LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 
COLORADO 

Pe OOlere CHENVER) «66s. ccc ccc ere ccataves scenes LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

PRET CLTUIROINELY, oiorc sco cee cio ccnec Seas nedecevones LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore).................. LAS-G-AROTC 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 

Holy Cross College (Worcester) ....LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 

University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 

MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City).......... LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 


St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA 
The a. University (Omah 

AS-AE-C-D-Ed-G ik. J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 
NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City)......... LAS-AE-C-AROTC 
NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo)............. LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse)...........ccceeeees LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 

John Carroll University (Cleveland) ....LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati)..... LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) ..LAS-IR-Ed-Sc-AFROTC 
Urnvorsity of Sevaatet 6. osi:0 06s cscce wecss LAS-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 


Seattle University ............. LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-SF-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 


NPy RRO EADIE ROUGE 0 ro do aida atlas Sieh Sl csays aigievaic ernie ao tieseerner eee LAS 
WISCONSIN 
Marquette ame | (Milwaukee) ....... S-AE-C-D-DH- 


E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-PT-Sy- Sp-AROTO. NROTC 





KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 27 
LAS Arts and Sciences M_ Medicine 

AE Adult Education Mu Music 

Cc Commerce N Nursing 

D Dentistry P Pharmacy 

DH Dental Hygiene PT Physical Therapy 
Ed Education s Social Work 

E Engineering Se Science 

FS Foreign Service SF Sister Formation 


G Graduate School Sy Seismology Station 
IR _ Industrial Relations Sp Speech 

J Journalism AROTC Army 

L Law NROTC Navy 

MT Medical Technology AFROTC Air Force 
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Notices 


25 cents per word 





Payment with order 








A BRAND NEW COLOR FILM “Lourdes 
1958” featuring the Way of the Cross— 
for Lent. Write Box 846, Omaha, Nebraska. 





ALL CHESTERTON'S & BELLOC'S BOOKS. 
250 Titles. Free Catalogue. Prosser, 3116 
N. Keating, Chicago 41, IIl. 





ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





BAPTISMAL ROBE, CANDLE, Candlestand 
and Booklet, $5.00. AVE MARIA SHOP, 
11 Barclay Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY—1959. Now 
available—more than 200 Catholic Religi- 
ous Films described in annotated listings— 
FREE to Clergy and Religious—$1.00 to 
others. Dept. AM — 29 Salem Way, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics, 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





PLEASANT HOME—JIn Hialeah in new 
Miami Diocese. Bargain for cash. Phone 
MO. 1-7196. 











For all Catholic Books 
SEE, WRITE OR WIRE 


B) ALVERNIA 
SYP CANADA’S CATHOLIC 
tess, BOOK HOUSE 
WG 

Nj 








e 
Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 
Free Research 
e 
Visit Alvernia 
70 Notre Dame West 
Near Place d’Armes 
Vi. 9-2924 
Montreal, P. Quebec 


In the Desmarais and Robitaille Bldg. 
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In summary, this Hamlet had liabili- 
ties. But it also had major assets—the 
principal ones being, of course, the 
majestic words and ideas bequeathed to 
us by its author. If it succeeded in 
stirring an interest in Shakespeare for 
the first time among some of those who 
saw it—and such a hypothesis would 
not seem farfetched in view of the 
enormous TV audience—then it was de- 
cidedly worth doing. J. P. SHANLEY 


THE WORD 





We implore Thee, O almighty God, 
look down mercifully upon this Thy 
family; may its body be governed by 
Thy generosity and may its spirit be 
guarded by Thy safekeeping (Prayer of 
the Mass, Passion Sunday). 


The final two weeks of Lent constitute 
a special, brief period in the rhythmic 
life of Holy Mother Church. This is 
Passiontide, and its name is its explana- 
tion. 

It might be proposed that three suc- 
cessive ideas govern the liturgical 
thinking of the Church from Ash 
Wednesday to Holy Saturday. The first 
notion is that of personal mortality: Re- 
member, man, that thou art dust, and 
to dust thou shalt return. The next and 
most elaborated concept is the explicit 
idea of personal sin, with all the infer- 
ences that are involved—moral responsi- 
bility, guilt, just retribution, the crying 
need for sorrow, repentance, resolution. 
It is really only in the closing fortnight 
of the season of penance that the 
Church turns fully to that factual 
but inexhaustible consideration which 
throws a flood of light on all the rest: 
the personal suffering and real death of 
the Lord Christ. 

Nevertheless, despite the external 
drapes of mourning in the church and 
the absence of the doxology in the 
liturgy, the collect or Mass-prayer of 
Passion Sunday makes no reference to 
the Passion. Mother Church is here pre- 
senting her daily petition to God; she 
is thinking directly not of the torments 
of her Bridegroom and Saviour, but of 
those for whom He suffered and died. 
The Church is praying for her children, 
whom she tenderly terms the family of 
God, and she pleads that this household 
of the faith may be doubly blessed: 
may its body be governed by Thy gen- 
erosity and may its spirit be guarded 
by Thy safekeeping. 





As we grow more attentive to the 
liturgy (the audible and _ intelligible 
breathing of the living Church), we 
are apt to be impressed by Mother 
Church’s full consciousness of her own 
two sides or aspects: her visible, ex- 
ternal organization and functioning, and 
that inner life of hers which can so 
easily escape the notice of the superfi- 
cial and can even be doubted or denied 
by the cynical. Like every living, dy- 
namic organism, the Church possesses 
both a body and a spirit. It is impera- 
tive that the devoted Catholic be like- 
wise conscious of this duality in the in- 
divisible Church. 

The special point is that in this per- 
plexing world of time and space and 
matter (mysteries, all three, in them- 
selves) all external reality lies under 
sentence of imperfection. We read in 
Genesis that when the sprawling, 
spinning universe sprang from the cre- 
ative hand of God He looked upon it 
and saw that it was good. Something 
intervened, however, something that in 
the sense of being His deed had nothing 
to do with the good God: original sin. 
In a way, God’s marvelous work was 
spoiled or at least marred, and creation 
still bears the marks both of the in- 
finite goodness of God and of the evil 
of man. 

It follows that the outside of the 
Church, her external functioning and 
visible life, will be noticeably imper- 
fect. She may indeed make temporary 
mistakes of judgment and policy and 
procedure; she may disappoint what 
seem to be reasonable hopes; she is 
not without occasional disturbing and 
aggravating ways. In plainer terms, the 
Church, as Cardinal Newman observed 
long ago, is perfect in all things—ex- 
cept in her servants, They may make 
mistakes, they may disappoint, they may 
disturb and aggravate. 

And that is why the earnest Catholic 
must steadily consider that there is an- 
other side to the Church, the side which 
is invisible, mystical, entirely supernat- 
ural, wholly perfect. In her prayer, in 
her liturgy, in her sacramental system, 
in her sublime theology, in her moral 
and doctrinal inerrancy, in her hidden 
mysticism, in her secret holiness, in her 
passionate attachment to her Bride- 
groom, the Lord Christ. It is here that 
we see the true, living Church. It is 
thus that we may see her as St. Paul 
described her: the Church in all its 
beauty, no stain, no wrinkle, no such 
disfigurement. 

The sufferings and merits of Christ 
the Redeemer are in no way wasted on 
His fair and peerless Bride. 

VincENT P. McCorry, $/J- 


America e MARCH 14, 1959 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 


Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence ad 
Saint-Mary-ef-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully 
accredited. Two-year college transfer with 
terminal courses in home economics, secre- 
tarial, Art, Music (including harp). Four- 
year college Preparatory high school on 
adjoining campus. Social, educational and cul- 
tural advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resi- 
dent, day. Please state age, grade in school. 
Catalog. 


Registrar, Dept. R Washington 16, D. C. 





Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 
Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in five fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. rganized 
sports: swimming, boating, soccer. Spacious 
campus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Tuition, board and room: 
$1,215. Write for catalog. 


Dir. ef Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters : Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts, an 
education, secretarial, science and cnellies! 
technology. 





Swimming Tennis Boating Glee Club 
Winter iets Archery Dances Newspaper 
115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago, 18 miles 
, Portland, 1,100 foot beach. Fees, $1,100. 

‘atalog. 


Box E, No. Windham, Maine 


Maryland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 





Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 


Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES. COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical 
Technology, and Psychology. 


Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 





Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 
Master’s Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 
Bachelor Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Music 

Professional training: 
Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 

Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 
Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training, Campus bordering Hudson River, 


One half hour from Grad _ Statien, 
ew York 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 














LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 

Daratory school under Christian 

Brothers. Accredited college prep- 

aration. Grades 9-12. Small 
ses. ROTC 


highest rating. 
Beautiful 160-acre campus on Great 
South ~~ : th year. 
e for Catalog 


Box T, Dakdale L. f.. New York 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music,. 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York 28, N. Y. Address Rever- 
erend Mother. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine 
arts. Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 


Pennsylvania 


RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 





Fully accredited. Pre-school through high 
school for girls. Boarding and day. College 
preparatory, art, music, family living, secre- 
tarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. Con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Assumption. 
Schools also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. 
Write for catalog. 


Dept. A, 3480 W. School House Lane 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 





Marywood College 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A, 
'S., B.M. degrees. Art, business, psychol- 
ogy, drama, guidance counseling, liberal arts, 
librarianship, liturgical music, medical tech- 
nology, music (N.AS.M.), science, special 
education, teaching (elem. & sec.), vocational 
home economics. Master’s degrees in educa- 
tion, psychology, librarianship. Conducted by 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart cf 
Mary. Catalog. Give date of H.S. graduation. 


Registrar, Marywood College, Box A, Scranton, Pa. 








Mount Aloysius 


Junior College For Girls 
Aceredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, musie, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-lab technology. 
Secretarial. foreign-language secretarial, medical 
secretarial, med. record librarian. Home economics, 
merchandising. State year of graduation. Also high 
scheel, for Juniors and Seniors only. Sports, Social 
program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, Bex C, Cresson, Pa. 
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